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T 



HE Engliflx Language h^th been muc^i 

cultivated during the laft two hundred years i 

It hath been confiderably poliflied and re£ned i 

its boun<l5 have been greatly enlarged ; its 

, energy , variety , richnefs , and elegance , have 

i been abundantly proved , by numberlefs trials , 

in verfe and in profe , upon all fubjeSs, and 

in every kind of ftylc : but , whatever other 

I improvements it may have received , it hath 

aoade no advances in Grammatical Accuracy. 

Hooker is one of the earlieft writers , of con-* 

fclerablc note , within the period above-men-* 

^ned ; let hift writings be compared with 
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the beft of thofe of more modern date; and, 
I believe, it will be found j that in correfl- 
nefs , propriety , and purity of EngUfti 
ftyle , he hath hardly been furpafled, or even, 
equaled , by any of his fucceffors. 

It is now about fifty years , fmce DoSor 
SWIFT made a public remonftrance , addrefled 
to the Earl of pXFORD , then Lord Treafurer, 
concerning- the imperfe£l State of our Lan- 
guage ; alledgingin particular , 44 that in many 
a, inftances it offended agalnft every part of 
a Grammar. 55 swift muft be allowed to have 
been a good judge of this matter ; to which 
he :Was himfelf very -attentive , both in his 
own writings , and in his remarks upon thofe 
of his friends : he is one of the moft correft, 
and perhaps the beft , of our profe -writers* 
Indeed , the juftnefs of this complaint , as 
far as 1 can find, hath never been queftioned ; 
and yet no effefiuahnethod hath hitherto been 
take^ ^o redr^fs the grievance, which was the 
objeaofiu. 
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But let us confider, how, and in what ex- 
tent, we are to underftand this charge .brought 
againft the Englifh Language : for the Author 
feems not to have explained himfelf with fuf- 
ficient clearnef$ and precifion on this head. 
Does it mean , that the Englifh Language , as 
it is fpoken by the politeft part of the nation , 
and as it ftands in the writings of our moft 
approved authors , often offends againfl every 
part of Grammar ? Thus far , I am afraid , 
the charge is true. Or does it further imply, 
that our Language is in its nature irregular 
and capricious ; not hitherto fubjeft , nor ea- 
fily reducible , to a Syftem of rules ? In this 
refpeft , I am perfuadcd » the charge is wholly 
without foundation^ 

The Englifli Language is perhaps of all the 
jxrefent European Languages by much the mofl 
fimplc in its form and conftruftlon. Gf all the 
antient Languages extant That is the moft 
fcnplc , which is undoubtedly the moft antient ; 
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but even that Language itfelf docs not cqm 
the Englifli in fimplicity. 

The words of the Englifh Language are pe 
haps fubjeft to fewer variations from the 
original form , than thofe of any other. I 
Subftantives have but one variation of Caf^ 
nor have they any diftinftion of Gender , be- 
fide that which nature hath made. Its Ad- 
jeftives admit of no change at all, except that 
which expreffes the degrees of comparifon. 
All the poflible variations of the original form 
of the Verb are not above fix or fcvcn ; wherea* 
in many Languages they amount to fome hun- 
dreds: and almoft the whole bufmefs of Modes, 
Times ^ and Voices , is managed with great 
€afe by the afllftance of eight or nine commo- 
dious little A'^erbs , called from their ufe Auxi- 
liaries. The Conftrufiion of this Language is 
fo eafy andjobvious , that our Grammarians 
have thought it hardly worth while to give, uft 
^ny thing like a regular and fyftematical Syntax. 
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The Englifh Grammar , which hath been laft 
prefentcd to the public , and by the Perfon beft 
qualified to have given us a perfeft one , com- 
prifes the whole Syntax in ten lines : for this 
xcafon ; a becaufc our Language has fo litt;lc 
Xi inflexion , that its conftru6lion neither re- 
ii quires nor admits many rules. 9j In truth, 
the cafier any fubjeft is in its own nature , 
the harder is it to make it more cafy by expla- 
hation ; and nothing is more uiinecelTary , and 
at the faixie time commonly more difficult , 
than to give a formal demonflratiion of a 
ipropofition almoft fc!f- evident. 

It doth not then proceed from any peculiar 
irregularity or. difficulty of our Language , that 
the general praftice both of fpeaking and writ- 
ing it is chargeable with inaccuracy. It is 
not the Language , but the Praftice , that is 
in fault. The truth is , Grammar is very much 
ncgleScd among us : and it is not the difficulty 
of the Language , but on the contrary tht 
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fimplicity and facility, of it , t^hat occafions tin 
neglcft. Were the Language lefs eafy anc 
iimple , we fliould find ourfelves under a ne 
cefEity of ftudying it with more care and atten 
tion. But as it is , we take it for granted , tha 
we have a competent knowledge and fkill , an^ 
are able to acquit ourfelves properly , in our 
own native tongue : a faculty , folely acquired 
by ufe , conduced by habit , and tried by the 
ear , carries us on without reflexion ; we meet 
with no rubs or difficulties in our way , or wc 
do not perceive them ; we find ourfelves able 
to go on without rules , and we do not fo much 
as fufpe<9: , that we ftand in need of them. 

A Grammatical Study of our own Lan- 
guage makes no part of the ordinary method of 
inftruftion , which we pafs through in our 
childhood; and it is very feldom that we ap- 
ply ourfelves to it afterward. Yet the want 
of it will not be effedually fupplied by any 
other advantages whatfoevcr. Much prafiicc 
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in tlie polite world , and a general acquaintance 
with the bell authors , are good helps ; but 
alone v/iil hardly be fufEcient : we have wri- 
ters , who have enjoyed thefe advantages in 
their full extent , and yet cannot be recommend- 
ed as models of an accurate ftyle. Much lefs 
then will what is commonly called Learning 
ferve the purpofe ; that is , a critical know- 
ledge of antient Languages , and much reading 
of antient authors : the greateft Critic and moft 
able Grammarian of the laft age , when he 
came to apply his Learning and his Criticifm 
to an Ehglifh Author , was frequently at a lofa 
in matters of ordinary ufe and common conr 
ftruSion in his own vernacular idiom. 

But perhaps the Notes fubjoincd to the fol- 
lowing pages will furniflh a more convincing 
argument , than any thing that can be faid 
here , both of the truth of the charge of Inac-» 
curacy brought againft our Language, as it 
iublifts in Prafiice ; and of the ncceffity of 
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ioveftigating the Principles of it , and ftudying 
it Grammatically , if we would attain to a due 
degree of (kill in it. It is with reafon expefted 
of every perfon of a liberal education , and it 
is indifpenfably required of every one who 
undertakes to inform or entertain the public , 
that he (hould be able to exprefs himfelf with 
propriety and accuracy. It will evidently ap- 
pear from thefe Notes , that our beft authort 
have committed grofs miftakes , for want of a 
due kn<Twledgc of Eiiglifli Grammar , or at leaft 
of a proper attention to the rules of it. The 
examples there given are fuch as occurred 
in reading , without any very curious or me- 
thodical examination : and they might eafily 
tavc been much incrcafed in number by any 
one , who had leifure or phlegm enough to go 
through a regular courfe of reading with this pai 
ticularview. However , I believe, they may b 
lufficient to anfwer the purpofe intended ; t( 
evince the ncceffity of the Study of Grammar it 
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-otir O'vvn Language ; and to admonifli thofe , 
who fet up for authors among us , that they 
"would do well to confider this part of Learning 
^s an objeft not altogether beneath their regard. 
The principal defign of a Grammar of any 
Language is to teach us to exprefs ourfclves 
with propriety in that Language ; and to en-» 
fltble us to judge of every phrafc and form of 
conftruftion , whether it be right or not. The 
plain way of doing this is , to lay down rules ^ 
and toilluftrate them by examples. But, bc'^- 
fide {hewing what is right , the matter may be 
further explained by pointing out what is 
Wrong. I will not take upon me to fay, whc* 
ther we have any Grammar , that fufficicntly 
inftru£ls us by rule aiid example; but. I am 
£\iT^ we have none ^ that , in the manner here 
attempted , teaches us what is right by ftiewing 
what is wrong ; though this perhaps may 
prove the more ufeful and eiFeftual method of 
inftruftion. 
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Befide this principal Defign of Grammar in 
our own Language , there is a fecondary ufe 
tp which it may be applied , and which , I 
think , is not attended to as it deferves ; the 
facilitatmg of the acquifition of other Langua- 
ges, whethcrantientormodcrn. Agoodfounda> 
tion in the General Principles of Grammar is 
in the firft place neceffary for all thofe , who 
are initiated in a learned education ; and for 
all others likewife , who fhall have occafion to 
furnifh themfelves with the knowledge of mo- 
dem Languages. Univerfal Grammar cannot 
be taught abftraftedly : it muft be dene with 
reference to fome Language already known ; 
in which the terms are to be explained , and 
the rules exemplified. The learner is fuppo- 
fed to be unacquainted with all , bat his native 
tongue ; and in what other , confidently with 
reafon and common fenfe , can you go about to 
explain it to him ? when he has a competent 
knowledge of the main principles of Grammar 
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in general , exemplified In his own Language ; 
he then will apply himfelf with great advan- 
tage to the ftudy of any other. To enter at 
once upon the Science of Grammar , and the 
ftudy of a foreign Language , is to encounter 
two difficulties together , each of which would 
be much leffened by being taken feparately and 
in its proper order. For thefe plain reafons ^ 
a competent grammatical knowledge of our 
own language is the true foundation , upon 
which all Literature , properly fo called , ought 
to be raifed. If this method were adopted in 
our Schools ; if children were firft taught the 
common principles of Grammar , by fome fliort 
and clear Syftem of EngliCh Grammar , which 
happily by its fimplicity and facility is per- 
haps fitter than that of any other Language 
for fuch a purpofe ; they would have fome 
fiction of what they were going about , when 
they fliould enter into the Latin Grammar; 
mnd would hardly be engaged fo many years , 
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«s tliey now are , in that moft irkfomc and diffi- 
cult part of Literature , with fo much labor 
of the memory ^ and with fo little affiftance o£ 
the underftanding, 

A deCgn fomtwhat of this kind gave occa- 
fion to the following little fyftem , intended 
merely for a private and domeftic ufe. The 
chief end of it was to explain the general 
principles of Grammar , as clearly and intel- 
ligibly as poflible« In the definitions , there- 
fore , eafinefs and perfpicuity have been fome- 
times preferred to logical eiLafinefs. The com* 
moQ divi&ons have been complied with, as 
far as reafon and truth would permit. The 
known and received terms have been retained; 
except in one or two inftances , where othergf 
o£Fered themfelves , which feemed much more 
fignificant. All difquifitions , which appeared 
to have more of fubtilty than of ufefulnefs in 
them, have been avoided. In a word^ it w-as 
calculated fpr the ufe of the learner j^ even of 
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Ac Idwcft clafs. Thofe , who would entct 
more deeply into the Subjeft , will find it fully 
and accurately handled , with the greateft 
acutenefs of inveftigation , perfpicuity of eX-» 
plication, and elegance of method, in a trea** 
life intitled hermes , by james Harris , Efq; 
the moft beautiful and perfeS example of Ana-- 
lyfis , that has been exhibited iince the days of 

4RISTOTLE. 

The author is greatly obliged to feveral 

Learned Gentlemen , who have favored him 

with their remarks upon the firft Edition ^ 

which was indeed principally defigned to pro-* 

cure theit affiftance, and to try the judgement 

of the public. He hath endeavoured to weight 

their obfervations , without prejudice or paj:- 

tiality ; and to make the beft ufe of the lights, 

which they have afforded him. He hath been 

enabled to corrcft feveral miftakes ; and en-* 

couraged carefully to revife the whole, and ta 

give it all the improvement which his prcfent 
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materials can furnifh. He hopes for the 
continuance of their favor , as he is fcnublc 
there will ftill be abundant occafion fjr it. 
A fyftem of this kind, arifmg from the col- 
le£lion and arrangement of a multitude of mi- 
nute particulars , which often elude the mofl; 
careful fearch , and fometim^s efcape obfer- 
vation when they are moft obvious , muft al- 
ways ftand in need of improvement. It is in- 
deed the meccffary condition of every work 
of human art or fcience , fmall as well as great > 
to advance towards perfeSion by flow de- 
grees ; by an approximation , which though 
it ftill may carry it . forward , yet will cer- 
tainly never bring it to the point to which it 
tends* 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

mi- 

GRAMMA R* 

ai-| VXRAMMAR is the Art of rightly expreOinj 
in-; our thoughts by Words. 

Grammar in general , or Univerfal Grammar 
explains the principles , which are common t< 
all languages. 

The Grammar of any particular Language , a: 
ihe Englilh Grammar , applies thofe commor 
principles to that particular language^ according 
to the eftablifhed ufage and cuilom of it. 

Grammar treats of Sentences ; and of thi 
feveral parts > of which they are compounded. 

Sentences confift of Words ; Words , of one 
or more Syllables ; Syllables , of one or more 
Letters. 

So that Letters , Syllables , Words , and Sen- 
tences , make up the whole fubjed of Grammar. 

B 
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LETTER is the firft Principle , or leaft part, 
of a Word. 

An Articulate Sound is the found of the hu- 
man voice , formed by the organs of fpeech. • 

A Vowel is a fimple articulate found , formed 
by the impulfe of the voice , and by the opening 
only of the mouth in a particular manner. 

A Confonant cannot be perfedly founded by 
itfelf ; but joined with a vowel forms a compound 
articulate found , by a particular motion or contad 
of the parts of the mouth. 

A Diphthong , or compound yowel , is the 
union of two or more vowels pronounced by a 
a fingle impulfe of the voice. 

In Englifti there arc twenty-fix Letters* 

/ A, a; B, b; G, c; D, d;E, e; F, f; 

G, g; H, h; I, i; J, j; K, k; L,l ; M,m; 

N, n; O, o; P, p; Q^, q; R, r; S, f; T, tK 
U, U5 V, V5 W, w; X,x; Y,y5 Z,z. 
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7 J, and Fv, arc confonants ; the former 
having the found of the foft f , and the latter 
that of a coarfer/: they are therefore entirely 
different from the vowels i and u , ami diftlnft 
letters of themfelves ; they ought alfo to be 
didinguifhed fro/m them , each by a peculiar 
Name ; the former may be called ja , and the 
latter vee. 

The Names then of the twenty-fix letters will 
be as follows : a, bee^ cee\ dte ^ e^ ef^ gee^ aitch^ 
i^ja^ ka^ el^ em ^ en^ o^ pee^ cue^ ar, efs^ ice^ 
u ^ vee , double u , ex ^ y ^ zad. 

Six of the letters are vowels, and may be 
foundisd by themfelves \a^e^i^o^u^y. 

E is generally Clent at the end of a word ? but 
it has its eJSeA. in lengthening the preceding 
vowel , as bid \ bide : and fometimes likewife in 
the middle of a word ; as, ungrateful^ retirement: 
Soxaetimes it has no other effed % than that of 
foftenmg a preceding g: as , lodge , judge^ judges 
ment ; for which purpofe it is quite neceffary in 
thefe and the like words. 

r is in found wholly th<^ fame with i^ and is 
written inftead of ij( at jthe end of verds ; or 

B 9 
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before i^.sis flyings denying: it is retained likewife 
in fome words derived from the Greek ; and it 
is always a vpwel ( i}. 

' W is either vowel , or diphthong ; its proper 
found is the fame as the Italian u , the French 
cu^ or the Englifb oo; after 0, it is fometimes 
not founded at ail ; fometimes like a fingle u. 

The reft of the letters are confonants ; which 
cannot be founded alone : fome not at all, and 
thefe are called Mutes ; h^c^d^g^k^p^q^tt 
others very imperfeftly , making a kind o/obfcufe 
found ; and thefe are called Semi- vowels , or 
Half-vowels, /, m , n, r,/, j; the firft four/of 
which are alfo difiinguiihed by the name* q{ 
Liquids » 

(I) The fame found, which we exprefs by the • in5tial.fi 
our Saxon AnceOors in many infiances expreflc^ by'thc vp-we^ 
# ; as tow if y ysur : and by the vowel i ; as raf i 9t^ > M^> 
young. In the word yew , the initial y hasjpirecifely the JTatiiir 
found with t in the words vtVtt/, lie-a ^ uditu: the friB'.^clCQOW- 
ledged to be a Vowel in thefe latter ; how th^n.^aii the jt , 
which has the very fame found , poflibly be'a Qoofonant in 
the former? Its initial found is generally like ' that of. i in 
Jhirey or ee nearly : it is formed by the opening of the- xiiQUt^, 
without any motion or contrad of the parts : in a- Word, .it 
liiii every ptQperty of a V^wel , and not one of a Confoaant. 
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The Mutes and the Semi-vowels are diftinguiflied 
by their names in the Alphabet ; thofc of the 
former all beginning with a confonant, bee^ cee^ Sec. j 
thofe of the latter all beginning with a vowel , 
ef, 4II , fee. 

X is a double confonant , compounded of c, 
or k , and s. 

^ feems not to be a double confonant inEng* 
lifh , |is it is commonly fuppofed : it has the fame 
relation to 5, as v has to/, being a thicker and 
coarfer expreflBon of it. 

H is only an Afpiration , or Breathing : and 
fometimes at the beginning of a word is not 
founded at all; as , an hour , an honeji man. 

C is pronounced like k , before a, 0, u; and 
foft , like s , before e , i , y .• in like manner g is 
pronounced always hard before a, 0, u; fome- 
times hard and fometimes foft before t, and y; 
and for the moft part foft before e. 

The Englifh Alphabet , like moft others , is 
both deficient and redundant ; in fome cafes , the 
fame letters exprefling different founds, and dif- 
ferent letters expreffipg the fame founds. 
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A 



SYLLABLE is a found either fimple or coniT 
pounded > pronounced by a fingle impulfc of tfa$ 
voice ) and conftituting a word or part of a word, 

Spelling 18 the art of reading by naming tb^ 
letters fingly, and rightly dividing words into their 
fyllahles. Or , in writing , it is the cxprefiing of 
a word by its proper letten. 

In fpelling « a fyllabic in tlie b^ghining or 
middle of a ^N;brd end$ in a vow^I , unl^fs i4 bo 
followed by X ; or by two or more confonaQts s 
thefe are for the moft part to b^ feparated ; an4 
at leaft one of them always belongs to the pre- 
ceding fyllable , when the vowel of that fyllablci 
is pronounced fliort, Particleii in Gompofition, 
though followed by a vbwe! , g^efally remain 
undivided in ^fpelling, A mute generally unites 
with a liquid following ? and a^ liquid , or a mute , 
generally feparates from a mute following t h 
ahd n are never feparated from a preceding mute* 
Examples: ma-^ni-fejl^ (X'^-crabU^ un-e^jual^n^if. 
ap-ply y dij-tin^guifk , car^nf-pon-ding. 
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But the beft and eafieft rule , for dividing the 
fyllables in fpelling , is to divide them as they 
are naturally divided in a right pronunciation ; 
without regard to the derivation of words, or the 
poflible combination of confonants at the begrn** 
ning of a fy liable • 
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ORDS are articulate founds , xifed by com* 

t \ ^ . 

mon confent as fiirns of ideas or 'notions. 

, There are in Englilpnihe'Sints of Words, or, 

as they are commonly called , Parts of Speech. 

%i I. The Article ; prefixed to fubftantives , 

when they are common names of things, to point 

them out, and to (how how far their fignifica* 

tioh extends. 

«. The Substantive, or Noun; being the 

name of any thing conceived to fubfift , or of 

which we have any notion. 

3. The PRONOtJN ; Handing inftcad of the noun* 

4. The Adjective ; added to the noun to ex- 
prefs the quality of it. 

B4 
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5. The Ver? ; or^Vord , by way of eminence V. 
fignifying to be, to do, or to fuffer. 

6. The Adver9 ; addpd to v^rbs, and alfo tq. 
^idjeftives and pthpr adverbs , to expr^fs fom^,. 
^rcu^iQ^i^ce belonging to them. 

7. The Preposition •, put l^efore npi;ns ^h^ 
pronouns qh^efly, to connefl; them with othe? I 
Words , and to fhow their relation to thofe wordsi : . 

8. The Conjunction ; corin9^ing.*fentcncci| 
together. • ■■'M 

9. The Interjection ; t]uowB in to exprei^ 
the affe^lion of the fpeaker , though unnecefiary -^ 
Vrith i^fpeA to the confiru^ioti pf ^e fent^nc^^ 

Example. ^. 

The power of fpee^h is a faculty peculiar to . 

t 8 5 5 1 5 i % 4 

ipan , ^nd was ^eftow^d o^i hjni by his beneficent 

f 7 X ^ ^. ^ 4 ? 

Creator for the greateft and moft excellent ufes 5 

S 9 6 6 5 3 5371 ; 

but alas } how often dp we ftty^tt it to the 

[4 7 n 
^orft of purpofcs ? 
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Jn the foregoing fentence , the Words the^ a, 
arc Articles ; power^fpeech^ faculty , man, creator^ 
u/es , purpofes , are Subft^ntives ; him , his , we , 
it ^ are Pronouns; peculiar^ beneficent^ gT^^^^fi^^ 
excellent J worjl, are Adjeilives ; is , xt/aj , bejlowed^ 
4o , peryert , arc Verbs ; wqy^ , how , (j/im , are 
Adverbs; of ^ to ^ on ^ by^for^ are Prepofitions ; 
iind^ but, are Cpnjundions ; and alas is an Inter- 
je&ion« 

The Subflantiyes, pawer^ Jpeech ^ faculty^ and 
the reft, are Xjreneral, or Common, Names of 
things ; whereof there are many forts belonging 
to the fame kind ; or many individuals belong- 
ing to the famie fort : as there are many forts of 
{)Ower, x^any fprts of fpeech, many forts of fa^ 
culty , many individuals of that fort of animal 
called man ; a^d fo on, Thefe general or com- 
mon names are here applied in a more or lefs 
Cxten&ve fignification ; according as they are 
ufed without either , or with the one , or with 
the other , of the two Articles a and the. The 
words fpeech , man , being accompanied wit^ no 
article ^ are taken in their largcft extent ; and 
fignify ^11 of the kind or fort ; all forts of fpeech , 
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end all men. The yfotd faculty , ivith the article 
• before it, is ufed in a more confined Cgnifi* 
cation , for fome one out of many of that kind \ 
for it is here implied , that there are other facul- 
ties peculiar to man befide fpeech. The words 
power ^ creator^ ufes^ purpofes^ with the article 
ihe before them, (for his Creator is the fame as 
the Creator of kirn , ) are ufed in the moft confined 
fignification, for the things here mentioned and 
tfcert^ined : the power is not any one indeter* 
sninate power out of many fotts , but that parti- 
leular fort df power here fpecified ; namely , the 
power of fpeech : the creator is the One great 
Creator of man and of all things : the ufes , and 
thb purpofes , are particular ufes and purpofes ; 
the former are explained to be thofe in particular, 
that ai^ the greatieft and nkoft excellent ; fuch % 
fot inftaneie , as tht glory oFGrod , and the com- 
ftibn benefit oT mankind ; thte hitter to be the 
M^orft, as lyings flandeting, blafpheming, and 
ihe like. 

The Pronouns, hm , Au, we^ it^ ftand inflead 
6f fotnc of the nouns ,^ or fubftantivcs , going 
before them ; as , inm fuppKe^ the place of man 9 
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%is , of YMfiV ; we , of men ^ inipKed in the general 
frame man^ including all men , (of which number 
is the fpeaker;) it ^ of the power ^ before men- 
tioned. If, inftead of thefe pronouns, the nouns 
for which they ftand had been ufed^, the fcnfe 
would have been the fame ; but the frequent rc» 
"petition of the fame words would have been dif* 
agreeable and tedious : as , The power of fpeech 
peculiar to man^ beftowed on ftian:^ by -mafis 
■Creator^ 8cc. 

The Adjc&ives peculiar i^ hefiejiceni ^ greafejl^ 
excellent^ rvorfi ^ are added to their feveral fnb- 
ftantives, to denote the charaAer and qudityiof 
-each. 

The Verbs is , joas bejlowtd , do ftrvert , fignify 
feverally , being , fuffering , and doing. By the 
firft it is impUed s that there is fuch a thing as tht 
power of fpeech, and it is affirmed to beof fulch 
Si kind ; namely , a faculty peculiar tb man t by 
the fecond it is faid to have been aded upon , ot 
to have had fomething done to it ; namely , to 
have been beftowed on man : by the laft , we are 
faid to aft upon it , or to do fomething to it $. 
namely , to perveri it. 
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The Adverbs, mojl ^ often ^ are added to the 
adjefiive excellent ^ and to the \txh pervert ^ to 
ihow. the circumftance belonging to them ; 
namely, that of the higheft degree to the former, 
and that of frequency to the latter x concerning 
the degree of which frequency alfo a queftion is 
made , by the adverb how added to the adverb 
often. 

The Prepofitions of^ to ^ on ^ by ^ far^ placed 
before the fubftantives and pronouns , fpeech , 
man ^ him i Sec. conned them with other words, 
fubftantives, adjedives, and verbs , as , power ^ 
peculiar , browed , See. and fhow the relation 
which they have to thofe words; as the relation 
of fubje^, objcA, agent, end ; for denoting 
the end, by the agent, on the obj^ft; to and 0/ 
denote pofleflion , or the belongipg of one thing 
to another,. 

The Gonjunfiions and , and but , conned the 
three parts of the fentence together ; the firft 
more clofcly, both with regard to the fentence 
and the fenf^ ; the fecond cpnneding the parts 
of the fentence , though lefs ftridly , and at the 
fame time expreiling an oppofition in the fenfe. 
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^ ^he The Interjeflion alas : cxpreffcs the conce 
' ^^ and regret of the fpeaker; and though thro\vTi 
^ ' with propriety, yet might have been omittc 



^''j^ without injuring the conftru&ion of the feutenc 
■■"Wf or dcftroying the fenfc. t ^7^ ^^^'^ 



r 

''^'^ ARTICLE. 

c^j A HE Article is a word prefixed to fubfl; 

r.^ tives , to po;nt them out , and to fliow how 

Ig their fignification extends. 

J. In Englilh there are but two articles , a , a 

^Q ■ ihe : a becomes an before a vowel , y and rv ( 
22 excepted ; and before a filent h preceding a vow 

(- A is ufed in a vague fenfe to point out o 

r Angle thing of the kind , in other refpefts inc 

terminate : the determines what particular thi 

is meaned. 

( I ) The prbnuncution of ;i , or a; , as pirt of a dipbtbi 
at the begioning of a word , requires fuch an effort ia 
conformation of tlijc parts of the mouth , as does nOt ea 
admit of the article an before them. In other cafes the 
tide an in a manner coalefces %vith the vowel which it j. 
cedes : in this , the effort of pronunciation feparates 
article , and prevents the difagreeable confcquence of a I 
fible hiatus. ^ 
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A fubftantive , without any article to limit it , 
if taken in its wideft fenfe : thuf man means all 
mankind ; as , 

4( The prop<y[ {hidy of mankind is man. n 

:♦ ■ %• • ^•^^ ^^^^ J Pop«- 

Where mankind and man may change places « 
without making any alteration in the fenfe. A man 
means fomo one or other of that kind , indefi- 
nitely; the man means, definitely, that particular 
man, who is fpoken of: the former tlierefore is 
called the Indefinite , the latter the Definite , 
Article (i). 

(i) M And I pcrTccuted this way vnto tht death. «i Ads 
xxii.4. The Apoftle does not mean any particular fort of 
death, bnt death in general : the Definite Article there* 
fore is improperly ufed. It ought to be uni9 death , with- 
out any Article : agreeably to the Original. Sec alfo s 
Ghron. xxxii. 24. 

(t When He, the Spirit of Truth, it come, he will guide 
you into. a// truik,ti John xvi. i3. That is, according, to 
this tranflation , into all Truth whatfoever, into Truih of 
all kinds : very di£ferent from the meaning of the £van- 
gelift, and from the Original, into all tie Truth ; that is, 
iuuo all Evangelical Truth. 

•I Truly this was the Son of God. *t Matt, xxvii. 54. and 
Mark^ zv. 39. This tranflation fuppofcs, that the Roman 
Centurion had a proper and adequate notion of the cha* 
rafter of Jefus , as the Son of God in a peculiar and in- 
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Example :' « Mun was made for fociety , and 
ought to extend his good will to all men : but a 
man will naturally entertain a more particular 
kindnefs for the men , with whom he has the moft 

communicable fcnfe : ivhcreas , it is probable , both from 
the circumftances of the Hifiory , aud from the exprcffion 
of the Original , ( a Son of God , or , of a God , not tht 
Son,) that he only meaned to acknowledge him to be an 
extraordinary perfon., and more than a mere roan ; accord- 
ing to his own notion of Sons of Gods in the Pagan Theo- 
logy. This is alfo more agreeable to St. Lukc*s account of 
the fame confcffion of the Centurion : <« Certainly this waft 
a righteous man p> not, the Juft. One. The fame may be 
obferved of Nebuchadnezzar's words^ Dan* iii. 85, « And 
the form of the fourth is like the Son of God : » it ought 
to be czprefled by the Indefinite Article , like a Son of 
God j as Theodotidn very properly renders it : that is , 
like an Angel ; accoiding to Nebuchadnezzar's own account 
of it in the 38th verfe : <t Blefled be God , who hath fent 
his Akge I ^ and delivered his fervants. >> See alfo Lukc^ 
xix. 9. 

«t Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? '* Pope. 
It ought to bie , tki wheel ; ufed as an inftrUment for the 
particular purpofe of tortuiing Criminals : as Shakfpeare ; 
M Let them pull all about mine ears ; prefent me 
Death on the wheel , or at wild horfes heels. *' 
«( God Almighty hath given reafon to a man to be a 
light unto him. «» Hobbcs , Elemcuts of Law , Part I. 
Chap. V. 18. It ihould rather be, tt to man, » in geueral, 
Thefc lemtrkft may ferv« to fliow the great importance 
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frequent intercourfc ; and enter into a flill eld 
uniofi with ihe man ^ whofe temper and difp 
fition fuit beft with his own. '* 

It is of the nature of both the articles to d 
termine or limit the thing fpoken of: a detc 
mines it tb be one' fingle thing of the kinc 
leaving it flill uncertain which ; the determin 
which it is ^ or , of many ;, which they are. Tl 
firft therefore Can only be joined to Subftantiv 
in the fingular number ( i ) ; the laft may al 
be joined to pluraisi 

There is a rematkable exceptioti to this rule : 
the ufe of the Adje&ives few and many , ( tl 
latter chiefly with the word great before it 

of the proper uFc of the Article ; the near affinity there 
between the Greek Article and the EngliQi Definite Artich 
and the excellence of the Englifh Language in this refpe^ 
which by means of its two Articles docs moft precifc 
determine the extent of fleniHcation of Common Names 
whereas the Greek has only one Article , and it h: 
puzzled all the Grammarians to reduce the ufe of that I 
any clear and certain rules. 

( I ) u A good character Ihould not he refted in as a 
end, but employed as a means of doing flill further good. 
Atterbury, Serm. II. 3. Ought it not to be a mean? u 
have read an author of this tafte , that compares a raggc 
coin to a tattered colors, ** Addifon , Dial. I. on Medals, 

which , 
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^hich , though joined with plural Subftantivcs , 

et admit of the (ingular Article a: as , a few men^ 

great many men : 

Told pf a many ihoujand warlike French : i> 
A carc-craz'd mother of a many children, n 

Shakfpeare. 

'he reafon of it is manifeft from the effeft, which 

le article has in thefe phrafes : it means a fmall 

r great nuipber collectively taken , and therefore 

ives the idea of a Whole, that is, of Unity ( i). 

""hus likewife a hundred^ a thoujand^ is one whole 

umber, an aggregate of many colledively taken; 

( I ) Thus the word many is taken coUcdively as a Sub- 
antive : 
u O Thou fond Many I with what loud applaufc 
Didft thou beat hcav'n vihh bleffing Bolingbroke , 
Before he was what thou wouldft have him be ! ?» 

Shakfpeare, 2 Henry IV. 
)atit will be hard to reconcile tp any Grammatical propriety 
;he foUowiug phrafe: d Many one there he ^ that fay ofmy 
Toul ; There is no help for him in his God. n PfaU iii. 2. 
(t How many a mejfage would he fend ! n 

Swift, Verfcs on his own Death. 
u He would fend many a mejfage^ n is right: but the qiieftion 
itw feems to deftroy the unity, or collediye nature, of the 
Idea; and therefore it ought to have been expreffed, if the 
Ducafure would have allowed of it, wiihout the article, in 
•be plural number; how many mejfages, 

G 
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and therefore ftill retains the article a , though 
joined as an Adjeftive to a plural Subftantive ; 
as , a hundred years ( i ). 

&( For harbour at a thoufand doors they knock'd ; 
Not one of all the thoufand , but was lock'd. i» 
I Dryden. 

The Definite Article the is fometimes applied 
to Adverbs in the Comparative and Superlative 
degree ; and its cffeS is to mark the degree the 
more ftrongly , and to define it the more prc- 
cifely : as, «* The more I examine it, the better 1 
like it. I like this the leajl of any. >i 

(i^ (I There were flain of them upon a three thoufand 
men: >> that is , to the number of three thoufand. i Mace. iv. 
i5. ct About an eight Days : n that is, a fpace of eight days. 
Luke, ix. 28. But t^e expreffioa is obfolete , or at leaft 
vulgar ; and , we may add likewife , improper : for neither 
of thefe numbers has been reduced by ufe and convenience 
into one collective and compad idea , like a hundred , and 
a thoufand; each of which, like a dozen , or afcore^ we are 
accuftomed equally to confider on feitain occafions as a 
iimple Unity. 
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SUBSTANTIVE. 

A. Substantive, or Noun, is the Xame of a 
thing \ of whatever we conceive in any way to 
fubjifi ^ or of which we have any notion. 

Subftantivcs are of two forts ; Proper ^ and 
Common ) Names. Proper Names arc the Names 
appropriated to individuals ; as the names of per« 
fons and places t fuch are George , London^ Com- 
mon Names ftand for kinds ^ containing many 
forts ; or for forts , containing many individuals 
under them ; as , Animal ^ Man. And thefe Com- 
mon Names ^ whether of kinds or forts ^ are ap" 
plied to exprefs individuals ^ by the help of 
Articles added to them , as fiath been already 
ihown ; and by the help of Definitive Pronouns , 
as we fhall fee hereafter. 

Proper Names being the Names of individuals, 
and therefore of things already as determinate as 
they can be made , admit not of Articles, or of 
Plurality of number ; unlefs by a Figure , or by 
Accident; as, when great Conquerors are called 
Alexanders ; and fome great Conqueror An Alex- 
ander , or The Alexander of his Age : when a 

C 2 
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Common Name is underftood , as The Thames 
that is , the River Tiiames ; The George , that is 
the Sign ol St. George : or when it happens 
that there are many perfons of the fame name 
as , The two Scipios» 

Whatever is fpokcn of is reprefented. as on< 
or more , in Number : thefe two manners of re 
prefeniation in refpeft of number are called tb 
Singular , and the Plural , Number. 

In Englllh , the Subftantive Singular is mad 
Plural, for the moft part, by adding to it s 
or «j, where it is neceffary for the pronunciz 
tion : as king^ kings ; Jox ^ foxes ; leaf^ leaves; i 
which laft, and, many others, f is alfo change 
into t;,*'for the fake of an eafier pronunciation 
and more agreeable found. 

Some few Plurals end in en ; as , oxen^ child) e 
hrethren , and men , women , by changing the a < 
the Singular into e ( i ). This form we have r< 
tained from the Teutonic ; as likewife the intn 

( I ) And mcicntly , eyen , JJtoen , houjen , hojen : fo likewi 
anciently ybtffn, towtn ^ now alwayi pronauuced and wiitt» 
j'xvine , kinr. 
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duAion of the e in the former fyllable of two of 
the laft inftances; weomen , ( for fo we pronounce 
It ,) brethren , from woman , brother ( i ) : fome* 
thing like which may be noted in fome other 
forms of Plurals : as moufe , mice;' lovfc ^ lice; 
tooth , teeth ; foot , feet ; gooje , crecfe ( 2 ). 

The words Jlieep ^ deer , are the fame in both 
Numbers. 

Some Nouns, from the nature of the* things 
which they exprefs , are ufcd only in the Singu- 
lar , others only in the Plural , Form t as wheat , 
pitchy gold ^Jloth^ pride ^ he, and bellows ^ fcijfars^ 
lungs , bowels , Sec. 

The Englifti Language ,to exprefs different con* 
nexions and relations of one thing to another, 
ufcs , for the moft part, Prepofitions. The Greek 
and Latin among the ancient , and fome too 
among the modern languages, as the German, 

( 1 ) In the German ^ the vowels, a, 0, v, of monofyl- 
lable Nouns , are generally in the Plural changed into diph. 
thongs with an e: as die hand ^ the hand, die hiinde; der 
hut ^ the hat, die l^te; der hvofff ^ the button, (or knob,\ 
die knopffe ; Sec. 

(2) Thcfe are diredly from the Saxon : mvj , mys; lus^ 
lys S toth^ ieth ; Jot ^ Jit i gosy ges, 
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vary the termination or ending of the Subftan- 
tivc , to anfwer the fame purpofe. Thefe different 
endings are in thofe languages called Cafes. And 
the English being derived from the fame origin 
as the German , that is , from the Teutonic ( i ] , 
is not wholly .without them. For inftance , the. 
relation of Poffeflion , or Belonging , is often 
exprefled by a Cafe , or a different ending of 
the Subftantive. This Cafe anfwers to the Geni- 
tive Cafe in Latin , and may fiill be fo called ( 
though perhaps more properly the Poffeffive Cafe* 
Thus,.4t GocTs grace: u which may alfo be ex- 
preffed by the Prepofition ; as, a the grace of 
God' JJ It was formerly written, ** Godis grace ; ji 
we now always fhorten it with an Apoftrophc ; 
often very improperly, when we are obliged to 

( I ) II Lingua Anglorum hodierna avitac Saxonies formam 
in pleiifque orationis partibus etiamnum retinct. Nam quoad 
particulas cafuales , quorundam cafuum tcrminaiiones , con* 
jugationeft vcrborum , verbum fubftaotivum, formam pa(£vs 
vocis , pronomina, participia, conjundiones , & prxpolitio- 
acs omnes ; deniquc , quoad idiomata , phrafiumque maxi- 
mam partem , etiam nunc Saxonicus eft Anglorum fermo. ii 
Hickes , Thefaur. Ling. Septent. Pracf. p. vi. To which may 
be added the Degrees of Comparifou , the form of which is 
the very fame in the Engliflx as in the Sai^o^n. 
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pronounce it fully; as, «& Thomas's book : n that 
is , (( Thomasis book, 19 not a Thomas his book,f» 
as it is commonly fuppofed ( 1 ]• 

"When the thing , to which another is faid to 
belong, is cxpreffed by a circumlocution, or by 
many terms , the fign of the Poffeflivc Cafe is 
commonly added to the lad term ; as , tc The 

( I ) It Chriji kis (kke , t» in our Liturgy , is a miflake , either 
of the Friutert , or of the Compilers, u Neverthelcft , Afa 
kis heart was perfe& with the Lord. »» i Kings, xv. 14. uTo 
fee whether Mordccai kis matters would ftand.i* EAher, iii.4. 

c( Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Mcthufalem his page? a Donne, 

cc By young Telemachus kis blooming years. »» 

Pope's Odyffey. 

*« My Paper is the Ulyjfes kis bow , in which every man of 
wil or learning may try his flrength. » Addifon , Guardian , 
Ko. 9S. See alfo Speft. No. 207. This is no flip of Mr. Ad- 
difon*s pen : he gives us his opinion upon this point very 
explicitly in another place, tt The fame Angle letter j on 
many occafions does the office of a whole word; and repre- 
fents the kis and ker of our forefathers. »* Addifon, Sped. 
No. i33. The latter inftance might have fliown him , how 
groundlefs this notion is : ' for it is not eafy to conceive , 
how the letter s added to a Feminine Noun (hould repre- 
fent the word ktr ; any more than it fhould the word their , 
added to a Plural Noun ; as , <t the children's bread, n But 
the direft derivation of this Cafe from the Saxon Genitive 
Cafe is fufficient of itfelf to decide this matter, 

^ c 4 
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King of Great Britain s Soldiers. >> When it is « 
Noun ending in s , the fign of the Poffeffive Cafe 
is fom'etimes not added ; as , u for righteouneji 
fake (i) ; n nor ever to the Plural Number ending 
in s ; as , ** on eagles' wings ( 2 ). n Both the 
Sign and the Prepofition feem fome times to be 
ufcd ;^ as , "a foldier of the king's : j» but here 
are really two Poflefllves ; for it means , 4( one 
of the f^ldiers of the king. » 

The Englifli in its Subftantives has but two 
different terminations for Cafes ; that of the No- 
minative , which (imply expreffes the Name of 
the thing , and that of the Fofleflive Cafe.. 

( I ) In Poetry, the Sign of the Pofleffive Cafe is freqncntlf 
omitied afier Proper Names ending in 5 , or x.* as, «( The 
wrath of Peleus* Son. «« Pope. This fccms not fo allowable 
in Profe : as , ct Mofcs* miniftcr. » Jo(h. i. i. u Phinehas* 
wife. » I Sam. iv. 19. u Fefiui came into Felix* r«om. >j 
Ads, xxiv. 97. 

(4} |c Ii is very probable, that this CouTOcation was called, 
to clear fome doubt , that King James might have had , abont 
the lawfulnefs of the HoUanders ikeir throwing off the Mo« 
narchy of Sn^in , and iktir withdrawing for good and all 
their allegiance to that Crown. »> Welwood's Memoirs , 
p. 3i- 6th Edit. In (his Sentence the Pronominal Adjedive 
ikeir is tvice improperly added ; the Poircffi\e Cafe- being 
fn&ciently expieffed i^ithout it. 
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Things are frequently conlidcred with relation 
to the diftinftion of Sex or Gender ; as being 
male ,'or Female, or Neither the one , nor the 
other. Hence Subftantives are of the Mafculine, 
or Feminipe , or Neuter, (that is. Neither,) 
Gender : which latter is only the exclulion of 
all con&deration of Gender. 

The Englifli Language , with fin gular propriety, 
following nature alone, applies the diftindion of 
Mafculine and Feminine only to the names of 
Animals ; all the reit are Neuter : except when, 
by a Poetical or Rhetorical fidion , things Inani- 
mate and Qualities are exhibited as Perfons , and 
confequently become either Male or Female. 
And this gives the Englifli an advantage above 
moft other languages in the Poetical and Rhe* 
torical ftyle : for when Nouns naturally Neuter 
are converted into Mafculine and Feminine (5), 

( 5 ) <i At his command th* uprooted Hills retired 
Each to kis place : they heard his voice , and went 
Obfequious : Heaven his wonted face rcnew'd , 
And with frelh flowrets Hill and Valley fmil'd. « 

Milton , P. L. B. vi. 
it Was I deceived ; or did a fable Cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the Night? » 

Miltdn, Comus. 
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The chief ufc of Gender in EngHlh is in the 
Pronoun of the Third Perfon ; which muft agree 
in that refpeft with the Noun for which it ftands. 

PRONOUN. 

xV Pronoun is a word ftanding injiead of a 
Jfoun^ as its Subfiitute or Rcprefcntative. 

In the Pronoun are to be confidered the Perfon, 
Number, Gender, and Cafe. 

There are Three Perfons which may be the 
Subjed of any difcourfe : firft , the Perfon who 
fpeaks may fpeak of bimfclf ; fecondly , he may 
fpeak of the Perfon to whom he addrefles him- 
felf ; thirdly, he may fpeak of fome other Perfon. 

Thefe arc called, refpeSively, the Firft, Second, 
and Third , Perfons : and are exprefled by th6 
Pronouns, J, Thou^ He. 

As the Speakers, the Perfons fpoken to^ and 
the other Perfons fpoken of, may be many ; fo 
each of thefe Perfons hath the Plural Number? 
We, Ye, They. 

The Perfons fpeaking and fpoken to , being at 
the fame time the Subje£ls of the difcourfe , are 
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fuppofcd to be prefent ; from which 'and othc^ 
circumftances their S^x is commonly known , anc^ 
need not to be marked by a diftinftion of Gender 
in their Pronouns : but the third Perfon or thing 
fpoken of being abfent arid in many refpefts un- 
known , it is neceffafy , that it fhould be marked 
l)y a diftinftion of Gender; at leaft when fome 
particular perfon or thing is fpoken of-, which 
ought to be more diftin&ly marked : accordingly 
the Pronoun Singular of the Third Perfon hath the 
Three Genders; He ^ She^ It. 

Pronouns have Three Cafes ; the Nominative ; 
the Genitive , or Poffeflive ; like Nouns ; and 
mereover a Cafe , which follows the Verb ASive, 

I 

or the Prepofition , cxprefling the Objeft of an 
Adion ^ or of a Relation* It anfwers to the Ob- 
lique Cafes in Latin ; and may be properly 
enough called the Objedive Cafe. . 



/ 



the 



PRONOUNS; 

according to their Perfons , Numbers , Cafes, 

and Genders. 
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oth 

' ac:" 
thin: 

3 U: PERSONS. 

^^ke: ,.' 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

onii Singular. Plural. 

I , Thou , He ; We , Ye or You , They 

CASES. 

Nom. Poff. Obj. Norn. PofT. Obj 

Firlt Perfon. 
I, Mine, Me; We, Ours, Us. 

Second Perfon. 
Thou, Thine, Thee ; Ye or You, Yours, You ( i 

( 1 ) Some Writers have ufed Tr as the Objefiive Cafe Phii 
of the Pronoun of the Second Perfon ; very improperly , an 
ungrammatically. 

tt The more fhame for ye : holy men I thought yen 

Shakfpeare , Hen. VIII. 

ti But tyrants dread ye ^ left your juft degree 
-Transfer the pow'r , and fet the people frce.» 

Prior. 

i( His wrath, which one day will dcftroy ye both, »» 

Milton , P. L. ii. 734 

Milton ufes the fame manner of cxprcffion in a few oth 
places of his Paradife Loft, and more frequently in 1 
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Third Perfon. 
Maf, He , His , Him ; 

Fern. She , Hers , Her; They, Theirs, Th< 
J<eut. It , Its ( I ) , It ; 

Poems. It may pcrliaps be allowed in the Comic and I 
lefque %Ie, which often imitates a vulgar and incorred ] 
nunciation : as , « By the Lord , I knew ye , as well as 
that made y^.i) Shakfpeare , i Henry IV. But in the fcri 
and folcmn ftyle , no authority is fufficient to juftif) 
manifeft a folecifm. 

The Singular and Plural Forms feem to be confounded 
the following Sentence : k Pafs yt away , ihou, inhabitant 
Saphir.ji Micah , i. ii. 

( I ) The Neuter Pronoun of the Third Perfon had form* 
no variation of Cafes. Inftead of the PoiTeflive its they u 
his y which is now appropriated to the Mafculine. d Learn 
hath kis infancy , when it is but beginning , and aln 
childifli ; then his youth , when it is luxuriant and juveni 
then kis ftrength of years , when it is folid and reduced ; : 
laftly his old age , when it ivaxeth dry and exhauil. » Bapi 
Eflay 58. In this example his is evidently ufed as the P 
feffive Cafe of it : but what (hall We fay to the followii 
where hit is applied in the fame manner , and fccms 
make a ftrange confufion of Gender ? << He that pricketh t 
heart makeih {'/ to ihow her knowledge.*) Eccles, xxii. i( 

ct Oft have I feen a timely-parted ghoft. 
Of aihy femblance , meagre, pale, and bloodlefs , 
Being all defecnded to the laboring heart, 
Who ^ in the conflid that it holds with death, 
Attrads the fame for aidancc *gainft the enemy- n 

Shakfpeare , 2 Hen. VI. 
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Tlic Pcrfonal Pronouns have the nature of Sub- 
ft^intives, and, as fuch , fiand by themfelves : 
tte reft have the nature of Adjeftives, and, as 
fuch, are joined to Subftantives ; and may be 
called Pronominal Adjeftives. 

Thy^ My^ Her^ Our^ Your^ Their ^ are Pronominal 
Adjeftives : but His , ( that is , His ) Hefs^ Our*s^ 
. Tour's , Their's , have evidently the Form of th^ 
Poffeflive Cafe : and by Analogy, Mine^ Thine (i) , 
may be efteemed of the fame rank. All thefe are 
ufcd, when the Noun, to which they belong , is 
undcrftood : the two latter fometimes alfo inftead 
oi my ^ thy ^ when the Noun following them 
begins with a vowel. 

Befide the foregoing, there are feveral other 
Pronominal Adjeftives •, which, though they may 

It ought to be, 

(( Whit^ , in the conflid that i/' holds n ^ — 
Or, perhaps more poetic?lly , 

«c Wke , in the cohflid that he holds with death. «« 

( I ) So the Saxon Ic hath the Poffeffive Cafe Afin ; Thu , 
Poflfcffive Thin; He ^ PoffeC&ve His : from which our PolTef- 
live Cafes of the fame Pronouns are taken without Alteration. 
To the Saxon Poffeflive Cafes, Airr, «r*, rower , hira ^ ( that 
at, Aer^s^ our's^ jours^ their^s^) we have added the i, the 
CharaderiAic of the Poffeffive Cafe of Nouns. Or our'j, your's^ 
are diredly from the Saxon vres^ towers i the Poffeffive Cafe 
of the Proaominal Adjedives urr, e9wer^ that is , esr , your. 
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fometitncs feem to fland by themfelves, yet ha 
always* fomc Subftantive belonging to them 
either referred to , or underftood : as, This^ tka 
other , any , fame , one , none. Thefe are callc 
Definitive , becaufe they define and limit the cj 
tent of the Common Name , or General Term 
to which they either refer , or are joined. Th 
three firft of thefe are varied, to cxprefs Numbei 
as , Thefe , thofe , others ( i ) ; the laft of whic 
admits of the Plural form only when its Subftar 
tive is not joined to it, but referred to, or ur 
derftood : none of them are varied tO'Cxprefs th 
Gender; only two of them to exprefs the Cafe 
as, other ^ one ^ which have the Poffeflive Cafe 
One is fometimes ufed in an Indefinite fenfe 
( anfwering to the French on ^) as in the followinj 
phrafes ; none is apt to think ; n tt one tcts;^ 
«t cn« fuppofes. 51 Who^ which ^ that ^ are callec 
Relatives , becaufe they more dircftly refer t( 
fome fubftantive going before ; which therefore i 

( I ) ctDiodoruB, 'whofe dcGgn was to refer all occurrence 
to years, — is of more credit in a ptiint of Chronology, thai 
Plutarch or any other ^ that wriicLiva by the lump, it Bentley 
Biffert. on Themiftocles'i Epiflles , Sed. vi. It ought to b 
jOthirs , or writes, 

called 
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caWed the Antecedent. They alfo connefi tht 
following part of the Sentence with the foregoing. 
Thefe belong to all the three Perfons ; whereat 
the reft belong only to the Third. One of them 
only is varied to exprefs the three Cafes ; Who^ 
whofe , ( 1 ) , ( that is , who^s ( 2 ) , ) whom : none 
of them have different endings for the Numbers. 
Who ^ which ^ what ^ are called Interrogatives , 
when they arc ufed in ajking queftions. The two 

(i) Whofe is by fomt authors made the Pofleflive Cafe o£ 
vhick , and applied to thiags as well as perfons : I think, im- 
properly. 

u The queftion , whofe folution I require , 

Is, what the fex of women znoft defirc. n Drydcn. 

u Is there any other d o Brine , whofe Ibllowcis arc punifb- 
cdpif Addifou. 

The higher Poetry, which loves to conQder every thing as 
bearing a Perfonal Charafler, frequently applies the perfonal 
PofTeflivc whofe to inanimate beings : 

(( Of man's firU difobedience , and the fruit 
Of that foi bidden Tree , whofe mortal tuftc 
Brought death into the world, and all oui woe." 

Milton. 

(2) So the Sa'ion h:va hath the PofTenivc Cafe , htvas. 
N'otc , that the Saxons rii^tly placed the Afpiraie before the 
^ .' as we now pronovnce it.. This will be evident to any 
One that fhall coonder in what manner he pronounces th< 
^ordfttt'Aa/, whtn; that is , h$o-st^ hoo-in 

D 
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latter of them have no variation of Number 
Cafe. Each^ every (i), either^ are called Dift: 
butivcs; becaufc they denote the pcrfons , 
things, that make up a number, as tdken fep 
ratelj and fingly. 

Own , znd felf^ in the Plural /<?/t/^j , are joine 
to the Poffeffives , my ^ our ^ thy ^ your^ his^ (2 
her^ their; as, my own hand ; my/elf^ yourfelve, 
both of them exprcfling emphafis, or oppolitioi 
as , tj I did it my own f elf ^ »? that is , and no 01 
clfc : the latter alfo forming the Reciprocal Pn 
noun ; as , *« he hurt him/elf. »» Himjelf ^ then 
/elves , feem to be ufed in the Nominative Ca: 

( 1 ) Every was formerly much ufed as a Pronominal A( 
jedive , ftanding by itfelf : as , k He propofeth unto Gc 
their neceflities, and they their own requcfts, for relief; 
tvery of them. n Hooker, v. Bg. u The corruptions and d> 
pravations to which ivery of thcfe was fubjed.*) Swift, Co; 
icfis and DiiTenGons. We now commonly fay , evtry one. 

( 2 ) The Pofleflives his , mine , tkine , may be accountc 
cither Pronominal Adjedives, or Genitive Cafes of the re 
pedive Pronouns. The form is ambiguous ; juft in the fan 
manner as , in the Latin phrafe u cnjus liber, n the woi 
eujus may be either the Genitive Cafe of ^tti , or the Nomi 
native Mafculine of the Adjedive , eujus , cuja , cujum. S 
likewife, in«, tui^/ui^ nojri^ «"A«, have the fame fonn 
whether Pronouns , 01 Pioaominid Adjedives. 
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lyJh corruption inftead of hisfelj^ their felves (i) : 

s /«s, a he came kimfelf; »i it they did it themfelves ; ji 

./where himjelf ^ themf elves ^ cannot be in the Ob- 

' Jeflive Cafe* If this be fo , felf muft be, in thefc 

. inftances , not a Pronoun, biit a Noun* Thus 

Dryden ufes it : 

46 What I fliow, 
Thy Jetf may.^ttXy on thyfelf beftow. j> 

Outfelf^ the PluraJ Pronominal Adjeftive with 

the Singular Subflantive ^ is peculiar to the Regal 

, Style. 

Own is an AdjeSive ; or perhaps the Participle 

owen , ( 2 ) of the verb to owe ; to be the right 

owner of a thing ( 3 ). 

All Nouns whatever in Graftimaticai Conftruc 

- tion arc of the Third Perfon ; except when an 

:.. ( I ) Hii Jtlj and their fdves were formerly in ufe , even in 
the objedive Cafe after a Prepdiition : cc Every of ui , each 
^^ for his felf y laboured how to recover hira. m Sidney. <» That 
7^. they would willingly and of their felves endeavour to keep a 
:aY perpetual chaftity. n Stat, s and 3 £d. VI. ch. 21. 

<ror^ ( ^ ) Chaucer has thus exprefied it : 

09' u As friendly , as ho were his otuen brother, n 

S- Cant. Tales, 1654, edit. lyyS. And fo in many other 
>x9 places ; and, I believe, always in the fame manner. 

(3) t« The Man that g^tth this girdle. »> Ads, x». xz. 

D % 
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addrefs is made to a Perfon: then the 
(anfwering to what is called the Vocati 
in Latin , ) is of the Second Perfon. 



ADJECTIVE. 



A, 



.N Adjective is a word added to a ! 
live to cxprcfs its quality (i)._ 

In Englifh the Adjcftive is not variec 
count of Gender , Number , ox Cafe ( 2 

( I ) Adjcftivcs arc very improperly called No 
they are- not the Names of things. The Adjedi 
tuhiU ^ are applied to the Nouns man^ fnow ^ to c: 
Qualitiei belonging to thofe Subjeds \ but the 
thofe Qualities iu the Ab(lra£l , ( that is , confiderec 
fclves , and without being attributed to any Sub 
goodnefs ^ tohitenejs; and thefe are Nouns, or Subft 

(2) Some few Pionominal AdjeSivcs muft hex 
cepted, as having the PoflTeffive Cafe ; as one y other 
u By one's own choice. >» Sidney. 

ii Teach me to feel another*s woe. » 

Pope , Univ. 
And the Adj eftives , /orm^r, and latter^ may be c 
as Pronominal , and rcprefcnting the Nouns , 
they refer ; if the phrafe in the following fcr 
allowed to be juft : «« It was happy for the ft; 
Fabius continued in the command with Minuci 
Jormr's phlegm was a check upon the Utters vivi 
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. only variation , which it admits of , 11 that of 
; the Degrees of Comparifon. 

Qualities for the moft part admit of mou and 
/«/i, or of different degrees : and the words that 
; cxprefs fuch Qualities have accordingly propef 
. forms to exprefs different degrees. When a 
Quality is fimply cxprcfTed without any relation 
to the fame in a different degree , it is called 
the Pofitive ; as , wife , great. When it is ex- 
i; prefTed with augmentation , or with reference to 
I a lefs degree of the fame , it is called the Com- 
parative ; as , wifer , greater* When it is exprefs 
fed as being in the highefl degree of all , it is 
called the Superlative ; as , wifeji , greatejl. 

So that the fimple word, or Pofitive , becomes 

Comparative by adding r or er \ and Superlative 

by adding 7^ , ox eji ^ to the end of it. And the 

Adverbs nkore and mojl placed before the Ad- 

jeftive have the fame effeft ; as ^ wije , more 

wife , mof; wife ( i ). 

(ij Double Comparatives and Superlatives are improper: 

The Duke of Milan , 
And his more braver Daughter could comroul thee. i» 

Shakfpeare , TempeA. 
After the moj Jtraitejt feft of our religion I have lived a 

D 3 
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Monofyllables , for the moft part , arc co,?^ 
pared by er and efi ; and Diffyllables by mo^^ 
and moji : as, mild ^ milder^ mild eft ; frugal 9 
more frugal , mojl frugal, Diffyllables ending in 
f , happy , lovely ; ^nd in le after a mute , a» 
able , ample; or accented on the laft fyllable , as 
dif Crete ^ polite; eafily admit of er and eft. Words 
of more than two fyllables hardly ever admit of 
thofe terminations. 

• ■ 

Fharifee. i» Ads , xxvi. 5. So likcwife Adjcdives , tliat 
have in themfelvcs a Superlative fignification , admit not 
properly the Superlative form fuperaddcd : n Whofoevcr 
of you will be ckiejejl , {hall be fervant of alll n Mtirk, x. 44. 
c< One of the firfl and ckiefej inftances of prudence, ti At- 
terbury, Serm. IV. 10. n While the txtremejl parts of the 
earth were meditating a fubmiflion. i» Ibid. I. 4. 

cc But firft and chiejejl with thee bring 

Him , that yon foars on golden wing , 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne , 

The Cherub Contemplation. «i 

Milton \ II Penfeiofo. 

(4 That on the fea*s extr*m/Jl border Aood. *> 

Addifon^s Travels. 
But poetry is in pofT^fBon of thefe two improper Superla- 
tives , and may be indulged in the ufe of them. 

The Double Superlative mofi highej is a Phrafc peculiar 
to the Old Vulgar Tfanflation of the Pfalms ; where it 
acquires a lingular propriety from the Subjed to which it 
is applied , the Supreme Being, who is kig/ier than the kighijt* 



^'1 It. 
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fomc few words the Superlative is formed 
ty adding the Adverb mofi to the end of them : 
^ ^ nethermojt ^ uttermoft ^ ot utmoft ^ undermojl^ 
. t ^Pp^rmoft , foremoft. 

Iq Englifli , as. in moft languages , there are 

/bme words of very common ufe , (in which the 

, caprice of Cuftom is apt to get the better of 

' Analogy ,) that are irregular in this refpeft: as 

good , better , bejl ; bad , worfe , worjl ; little , 

iejs ( I ) , leaji; much , or many^ more^ moji ; and 

a few others. Amd in other languages , the 

( I ) « Lejfer ^ fays Dr. Johnfon, is a barbarous corruption 
of lefs , formed by tbc vulgar from the habit of termiaating 
Gomparifons in er, n 

«c Attend to what a UJfer Mufe indites.. i> Addifon. 

<» The tongue is like a race-horfe ; which runs the fafter, 
the lejer weight it carries. t» Addifon , Sped. No. 247. 

Wor/er founds much mote barbarous , only becaufe it has 
not been fo frequently ufed. 

c< Changed to a worfer fliape thou canft not be. n 

Shakfpeare , i Hen. Vi- 
ce A dreadful quiet felt , and worfer far 
Than arms, a fullen interval of war. »» Dryden. 
The Superlative leaft ought rather to be written without 
the «, being contrafied from lefej ; as Dr. Wallis hath long 
ago obferved. The Conjundion , of the fame found ^ might 
be written with the a ^ for diftinaion. 

D4 . 
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words irregular in this refpeft are thofe wl 
expr^fs th^ very fame ideas with the forego 

VERB, 

jfx Verb 15 a word which fignifies to be , 
do 1 or to fuffer* 

There are three kinds of Verbs ; Adive , 
five , and Neuter Verbs, 

A Verb Aftive expreffes an Aftion , and 
ceflarily implies an Agent , and an Objeft a 
upon : 2.$ ^ to love; a I love Thomas. 99 

A Verb Paffive expreffes a Paffidn , or a 
fering , or the Heceiving of an Aftion ; and 
ceffarily implies an Objeft afied upon , and 
Agent by which ki is aSed upon ; as , ^( 
loved ; u Thomas is loved by me. 5» 

Sowhen the Agent takes the lead in the J 
tcnce , the Verb is Aftive , and is followed 
the ObjcA : when the Objeft takes the le 
the Verb is Paffivc , and is followed by 
Agent. 

A Verb Neuter expreffes Being ; or a fl:at< 
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i . . . -'* 

i.^ condition pf being ; ^vhen the Agent and the 

[A Objed afted upon coincide , and the event is 

I properly 'Neither aftion nor paflion , but rather 

I (oraething between both : as , I am , I Jlttj^ , f 

1" tt/a/^. 



j The Verb A6live is called alfo Tranfitive 5 
tecaufe the adion pajfeih over to the Objeft, or 
hath an cffeft upon fome other thing : and the 
Verb Neuter is called Intranfitive ; becaufe the 
effeft is confined within the Agent , and doth 
'f^ot pafs over to any objed ( i ). 

In Englifh many Verbs arc ufcd both in an 
Aftivc 9.nd Neuter fignification , the conftruflion 
only determining of which kind they are. 

To the fignification pi the Verb is fuperadded 

( I ) The diftindion between Verbs abfolutcly Neuter , a» 

iojeep , and Verbs Aftiye Intranfitive , as to walk , though 

founded in; nature and truth « is of little ufe in Grammaf . 

Indeed it would rather perplex than affift the learner : for 

the difference between Verbs Aftive and Neuter , as Tranfitive 

and Intranfitive , is eafy and obvious : but the difference 

between Verbs abfolutely Neuter and Intranfitivcly Aftive is 

not always clear. But however thefe latter may differ in 

nature , the Confirudion of them both is the fame : and 

Grammar is not fo much concerned with their real, as 

-iyith their Grammatical , properties. 
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the defignation of Pcrfon , by which it cor 
ponds with the feveral Perfonal Pronouns ; 
Number , by which it correfponds \^ ith 
Number of the Noun , Singular or Plural ; 
Time , by which it reprefents the being, aftion 
or paffion , as Prefent , Paft , or Future ; whethci 
ImperfeAly, orPerfeftly; that is, whether paffing 
ill fuch time, or then finiihed ; and laflly oi 
Mode , or of the various Manner in which the 
being, adion , orpaflion, is expreifed. 

In a Verb therefore are to be confidered the 
Perfon , the Number , the Time , and the Mode, 

The Verb in fome parts of it varies its endings, 
to exprefs , or agree /with , different Perfons of 
the fame number : as , a 1 love , Thou lovejl^ 
He loveth , or loves. 99 

So alfo to exprefs different Numbers of the 
fame pcrfon ; as , *« Thou lovejl , Ye love ; He 
loveth^ They love (1). 

( I ) In the Plural Number of the Verb , there is no varia- 
tion of ending to exprefs the different Perfons ; and the 
three Perfons Plural are the fame alfo with the firft Perfon 
Singular : moreover in the Prefent Time of the Subjundive 
Mode all Perfonal Variation is wholly dropped. Yet is this 
fcanty provi£on of terminations fufficient for all the purpofet 
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I 

f\ So likewife to exprefs different Times , in 
{ vhidi anything is reprefented as being, ading, 
i 01 aded upon : as , 4(1 love , I loved ; I bear , 
; : I hare ^ I have borne, jj 

i: The Mode is the Manner of reprefenting the 
k Being , ASion , or Paflion. .When it is fimply 
declared^ or a queflion is aflced i, in order to 
obtain a declaration concerning it , it is called 
the Indicative Mode ; as , "I love; lovejt thou?>; 
vrken it is bidden , it is called the Imperative ; 

■ 

as , «( love thou : m when it is fubjoined as the 

end ordefign , or mentioned uncler a condition, 

3 fuppofition , or the like , for the moft part 

depending on fome other Verb , and having a 

Conjundion before it-, it is called the Subjunflive ; 

; as, &ft If I love ; if thou love: f9 when it is barely 

I expreffed without any limitation of perfon or 

number , it is called the Infinitive ; as , a to 

love; a and when it is expreffed in a form in 

of difcourfe , nor does any ambiguity arife from it : the 
Verb being always attended either with the Noun expreffing 
the Subjed a£ling or aded upon, or the Pronoun reprefenting 
it. For which rcafon the Plural Termination in tn , tkif 
lovin i they tueren , formerly in ufe , was laid afide as unne* 
ceffaiy , and hath long been obfolete* 
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called therefore Auxiliaries v or Helpers ; do , 
have , Jhall^ will ; as ^ I do love ^ I did love ; t 
loved, Itf;axloved; 1 have loved* I have 
loved; IJhall^ or will ^ love, ox be loved. 99 

The two principal Auxiliaries , to have and U 
be , are thus varied , according to Perfon ^ Nuoi' 
ber , Time , and Mode. 

Time is Prefent, Paft, or Future* 

TO HAVE* 

( Indicative Mode* 

Prefent Time. 

c !• I have, Wc 

*§ 8. Thou haft { 1) , Ye have* 

^ 3. He hath , or has ( 8 ) *, They 



being, doing, or fufifering , with the defignation of Time 
fupcraddcd. Bur if the effcncc of the Verb be m^dc to 
coDfift in Affirmation , not only the Participle will be ex* 
eluded from its place in the Verb , but the Infinitive itfelf 
alfo ; which certain ancient Grammarians of Great authority 
held to be alone the genuine. Verb , denying that title to all 
the other Modes. See Hermes, p. 164* 

( I ) thou , in the Polite , and even in the Familiar Style, is 
difufed, and the Plural Tou is employed inftead of it : we 
lay , Tou have ; not , Thou haft. Though in this cafe we 
apply Tou to a fingle Perfon , yet the Veib too muft agree 



a 



I 
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) } Paft Time. 
; l] 1. 1 bad , Wc 

, J 8. Thou hadft , Ye had. 

3. He had ; They 

with it iu'the Plural Number : it muft neceflarily be. Ton 
i»vt,»noty Tou kajt. You was, the Second Perfon Plural of 
the Pronoun placed in agreement with the firft or Third Per- 
fon Singular of the Verb , is an enormous Solecifm : and yet 
Authors pf the tirft rank have inadvertently fallen into it. 
<i Knowing that you was my old mafter*s good friend. *> Ad* 
difoUf Sped. No. 5 17. u The account you was pleafed to 
Tend me." Bentley, Phileleuth. Lipf. Part II. See the Letter 
prefixed. «« Would to God yov was within her reach ! i> Bo* 
lingbroke to Swift, Letter 46. it If you uas here.n Ditto, 
Letter 47. n I am juft now as well , as when you was here. t> 
Pope to Swift, P. S. to Letter 56. On the contrary the 
Solemn Style admits not of Tou for a fingle Perfon. This 
hath led Mr. Pope into a great impropriety in the beginning 
ofhisMeffiah : 

ii O Thou my voice infpire , 
Who touched Ifaiah*s hallow*d lips with fire.n 

The Solemnity of the Style would not admit of Ton for Tkdn 
in the Pronoun , nor the meafure of the Verfe ieuciedfi , or 
didj touch y in the Verb ; as it indifpenfably ought to be , in 
the one , or the other , of thefe two forms : Tou^ who 
touched i or Thou^ who touchtdjt , or didj touch. 

II What art thou, fpeak, that on dcfigns unknown. 
While others fleep , thus range the camp alone ? i« 

Pope*s Iliad , x. 90* 

•I Accept thefe grateful tears ; for thee they flow 3 
For thety that tvtx Jolt aaother*t woe.t* lb. six. 319. 

/ 
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Future Time. 

I. I {hall, or will, Wc flu 

S, Tliou (bait, or wilt (i) , have; Ye or 

3, He (hall, or will , They ha^ 

(« Faultlcfs thou dropt from his unerring (kifl. i» 

Dr. Arbuthaot, Dodflcy's Poems, ^ 

Again : 

<( Juft of thy word, in every thought fincerc ; 
Who knew no wifh, but what the world might h( 

Pope , Epi 

It ought to be your in the firft line , or knewejl in the f 
In order tc\ avoid this Grammatical Inconvenience 
two diftind forms o^Thou and Yov. arc often ufed promifc 
by our modern Poets , in the fame Poem , in the fam< 
graph , and even in the fame Sentence ; very inclcgani 
improperly : 

it Now, npw, I feize , I clafp thy charms i 
And now you burll:, ah cruel ! from my arms.i* 

Po; 
( 2.) Hatk properly belongs to the fcrious and folcmn 

has ^ to the familiar. The /ame may be obfeived c 

and doei. 

u But, confounded with thy an, 

Inquires her name , tha: has his heart. » W 

i( Th' unwearied Sun from day to .day 

Does his Creator's pov/'r difplay.jj Add 

The nature of the ftylc, as well as the harmony of the 
feems to require in thefe places hath and dolh. 

(i) The Auxiliary Verb w//</ is always thus formed 
fecond and third Persons lingular : but the Verb to wil 

Imp era 
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ImpiiTativTC Mode^ 
I. Let me have , Let us have ^ 

; 8. Have thou , Have ye , 

or ^ Do thou have-^ ot, Do ye have^ 

3k Let him have; Lcjtheni have. 

Subjun£live Mode. 
Prefent Time, 

J.I We 

«. Thoti have ; . Ye hare* 

\ .3. He They 

\ infinitive Mode. 

T Prefent, To have .: Pad, To have had, 

•' Participle-. 

^ Prefent, Having: Perfect (l). Had: 

Paft , Hkving had. 



' beiftg an Auxiliary, is formed regularly in 
.■ I'W»V/, ThonnnlleJ^ Hewil/rth, o't wills,/ n 



in thofc Pcrfons : 

Thoa, that art 

J *lie author and beftower of life, caAft ifoubtlfcfs rcftore it 

J alfo , if thou tuiirj , and when thou wiirj : but whether 

. thou tvill'J (wilt) picafe to reftorc it , or not^ that Thou 

1 *lone knov/eft. i» A^terbury , Scrm. T. 7. 

''! (i) This Participle rcpreftnts the adion as complete and 

^niflicd ; and , being fubjoined to th-e Auxiliary to have , 

I.; «onirttutes the pcrfed Time : I call it therefore the Perfeft 

■( Participle. The fame, fubjoined to the Auxiliary to bey 

; ^nftitutes the Paflive V«rb; an'd in thatflate, or wh^n ufed 

^ without the Auxiliary in a Faffive f«nfe > >• called the Paflive 

t ^arUciplf. 

E 

I 



So 
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TO be: 


• 


Indicative Mode 




Prefcnt Time. 


X. I am. 


We 


«. Thou art^ 


Yc 


3. He is ; 


They 




Or, 


X. I be« 


We 


«. Thou Bceft^ 


Yc 


3. He is (1); 


They 




Pad Time* 


X. I was« 


We 


«. Thou waft. 


Yc 


3. He was; 


They 




Future Time. 



axt. 



ie. 



were. 



I. Ilhall, or will. We fliall . . 

«. Thoufhah, or wilt, be; Yc or will j. 

3. Hefliall, or will. They be. 

Imperative Mode. 
X. Let me be. Let us be, 

S. Be thou. Be ye, 

or , Do thou be , or Do ye be , 

3. Let him be; Let them be. 

(i) (I I think it he thine indeed : for thou lieft in It.* 
Shakfpcare, Hamlet. Be , in the Singular Number of thif 
Time and Mode , efpccially in the third Perfon , ig obfoletci 
and is become fomcwhat antiquated in the Plural. 
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Subjundive Mode. 

I We 

Thou be^ Ye be. 

■ He » They 

Paft Time* 
I were^ We 

Thou wert ( 1 ) ^ Ye Were- 

I He were ; They 

infinitive Mocfe* 
Prefent , To be i Paft^ To have been< 

Participle. 

Ptefent ^ .Being : Perfe£l , Been : 
Paft ^ Having been< 

:) c( Before the fun ^ 

Before the heav'ns thou wert. » MiltCn. 

u Remember what thou wert.n iDryden. 

ft I knew thou wert not flow to hear, u Addifon. 

cc Thou who of old wert fent to Ifrael's court, » Prior. 

CI All this thou wert, n » Pope. 

<t Thou, Stella, w^r/ no longer young. 

When firft for thee niy harp I ftrung. n Swift. 

hall we in deference to thefe great authorities allow wert to 
e the fame with wafi^ and common to the Indicative and 
ubjunftive Mode? or rather abide by the pradice of our beft 
ncicnt writers ; the propriety of the language , which requi- 
es, as far as may be, diftind forms for ditfer^t Modes; 
ttd- the analogy of formation in each Mode ; t was , Thou 
'aj; I werey Thou wertf all which confpirc to Bl«ik.c wtrt 
eculijtr to the Subjundivt Mode^ 
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The Verb Aftive is thus varied according 
Perfon , Number , Time and Mode. 

I Indicative Mode. 

Prefcnt Time. 

Sing. Plur. 

1. I love. We 

i2 2. Thouloveft, Ye love 

pj 3. He love th, or loves ; They 

Paft Time. 
I. I loved. We 

8. Thou lovedft. Ye loved 

3. He loved ; They 

Future Time. 

I. I {hall, or will, We (hall 

S. Thou flialt , or wilt, love ; Ye or wi 

3. He {ball, or will , They love. 

Imperative Mode. 

I. Let me love. Let us love (i), 

5?. Love thou. Love ye, 

or. Do thou love ^ or, Do ye love, 

3. Let him love ; Let them love. 



(x) The other form of the Firll Perfon ?lural of the 
peraiivc , love we , is grown obfolete. 
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Subjun6live Mode. 

Prefent Time. 
I. I We 

8. Thou love ; Ye lovCk 

3. He They 

And , 

1. I may We may love; 

2. Thou mayeft love ; Ye and 

3. He may They have loved (i). 

Paft Time. 

1. I might We might love ; 

2. Thou mightcft love; Ye and 

3. He might They have loved (i ). 

( I ] Note , that the ImpcTftd and Perfed Time arc here 
put together. And it is to be obfcrved , that in the Sub* 
jundiveMode, the event being fpoken of under a condition, 
or fuppoiiiion, or in the form of a wi{h, and therefore as 
doubtful and contingent, the Verb iifelf in the Ptefent, and 
the Auxiliary both of the Prefent and Paft Imperfed Times , 
often carry with them fomewhat of a Future fenfe : as , cc If 
he come to-morrow , I may fpeak to him : n — - » if he 
(hould , or would , come to-morrow , I might , would , 
could, or ihould, fpeak to him.n Obferve alfo, that the 
Auxiliaries Jhould and would in the Imperfed Times are ufed 
■0 exprefs the Prefent and Future as well as the Paft ; as , (t It 
s my defire , rh^x. ht JhoM ^ or would ^ come now ^ or to^ 
narrow; n as well as, k It «/«i my deli re , that ht Jhould, or 
vould, come jejltrday, n So that in this Mode the precife 
rime of the Verb is very ipuch determined by the nature 
Ad drift of the Sentence. 

E3 
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and di{iinQion. They arc alfo of frequent and 

almoft neceffary ufe in Interrogative and Negative 

Sentences. They fometimes alfo fupply the place 

of another Verb , and make the repetition of it* 

in the fame or a fubfequcnt fentence , unneccf. 

fary : as , 

(( He loves^ not plays ^ 
As thou doji , An(;hony, 99 

Shakfpeare ^ Jul. Cxt 

Let does not only exprefs permiffion ; but 
prayings exhorting, commanding. May 2,nd might 
expref^ the poffibility or liberty of doing a thing) 
can and could , the power. Alujt is fometimes 
called in for a helper , and denotes neceffity^ 
Will , in the firft Perfon Angular and plural , 
promifes or threatens ; in the fecond and third 
Perfons, only fore tels : Jkall\ on the contrary-, 
in the firft Perfon, fimply foretels; in the fecond 
and third Perfons , promifes , commands , or 

<t Yes , I iU love her ; n that is , at ahat time , or once i| 
intimating a negation , or doubt, of prefcnt love. 

ti The Lord calUd Samuel ; and he ran unto Eli , and faid^ 
Here am I , for thou calledji me. — And the Lord called yet 
again , Samuel. And Samuel arofe and went to Eli , and faxd ^ 
Here ?^m I, for thou didfi call me.n i Sam, iii. 4—* 6. 



iliC:" i . 



T- i"< 
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I isl. . 

; threatens (i). But this muftbe underfioodofExpIif 

cativc Sentences ; for when the Senteneeis Interro- 
gative, juft thereverfe for the moftpart takes place s 
Thus, iiljhall go; you will go; n exprefs event 
only :' but, a willyQu go? n imports intention; 
and *ijhall I go?5> refers to the will of another, 
1 But again, u hejiiall go , n and ajhall he go , >♦ 
^1 both imply will , cxpreffing or referring to a 
H (:ommand. Would primarily denotes inclination 
jJ of will ; ^nd Jhpuld , obligation : but they both 
vary their import , and arc often ufed to exprefs 
fiqiple even^. 

Do and have make the Prefent* Time ; did , 
had ( 8 ) , the Paft ; Jliall , will , the Future 2 let 

(x) This diftindion was not obferved formerly as to the 
'^oid Jhall , which was uCed in the Second and Third Perfons 
to exprefs fimply the Event. So likewife T^ou/^ was ufed, 
where we now make ufe of would. Sec the vulgar Trans- 
lation of the Bible. 

( 2 ) It has been very rightly obferved , that the Verb kai , 
in the common phrafe , / had raihtr , is not properly ufed , 
either as an Adive or as an Auxiliary Verb ; that , being in 
the Paft time , it cannot in this cafe be properly expreffive ^ 
of time Prefent ; and th^^t it is by no means reducible to 
any Grammatical conftrudion. In truth , it feems to have 
arifen from a mere miflake , in refolving the familiar and 
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is employed in forming the Imperative Moc 
may ^ mighty could ^ would ^ Jliould ^ inform 
the Subjunftivc. The Prepofition to , pla( 
before the Verb , makes the Infinitive Mode ( 

ambiguous abbreviation , Fd rather , into J had rather^ iafl 
of / would rather ; which latter is the regular , analogo 
and proper exprefEon. See two Grammatical EiTays. Lond 
1768. Effay I. 

( I ] Bifhop Wilkins gives the following elegant inveft 
tion of the Modes, in his i2;a/ CharaEler ^ Part. III. Cha{ 

u To ihow in what manner the Subjed is to be joi 
with his Predicate , the Copula between them is affe 
with a Particle ; which , from the ufe of it , is called 
dus , the manner or Mode, 

Now the Subjed and Predicate may be joined toge 
either Simply , or with fomc kind of Limitation ; and 
cordingly thefe Modes are Primary , or Secondary. 

The Primary Modes are called by Grammarians Indicat 
and Imperative. 

When the matter is declared to be fo , or at leaft whc 
feems in the Speaker*s power to have it be fo , as the 1 
union of Subjed and Predicate would import ; then 
Copula is nakedly exprefled without any variation : and 
manner of exprefiing it is called the Indicative Mode. 

When it is neither declared to be fo , nor ftems to 
immediately in the Speaker's power to have it fo ; then 
can do no more in words , but make out the expreOioi 
his will to him that hath the thing in his power : namely 

Superior, Petition , 

hit Equal, by Perfuafion, And th 

Inferior , Command , 
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Hdve^ through its fcvcral Modes and Times , is 
placed only before the Pcrfeft Participle ; and 

manner of thefe affefting the Copula, (Be it f o , or, let it 
be fo ) , is called the Imperative Mode ; of which there arc 
thefe three varieties, very fit to be diOinfily provided for. 
As for that other ufe of the Imperative Mode , when it 
fignifies Termijjion: this may be fuEficiently exprcflcd by the 
£ec9ndaTy Mode of Liberty ; You may do it. 

The Secondary Modes are fuch , as, when the Copula is 
offcded with any of them , make the Sentence to be (at 
logicians call it) sl Modal Projtafition, 

This happens, when the matter in difcourfe , namely , 
the being, or doing, or fufiferin^ of a thing, is confidered, 
not Jimp ly by it/elf, but gradually in its caufes ; from which 
it proceeds either contingently , or necejfarily. 

Then a thing feems to be left as Contingent , when the 
Speaker expreffes only the PoJJihility of it , or his own Libert} 
to it. 

I. The Pojlbility of a thing depends upon the power of 
its caufe ; and may be expreiTed , 

whea f>'''f'' hy the Particle - 'j,'" '' 

Conditional , Coula, 

s. The Liberty of a thing depends upon a freedom from 
all obflacles either within or without, and is ufually cz« 
prefled in our language , 

Conditional^ ^ Might, ' 

Then a thing feems to be of Necejity , when the Speaker 
exprefleth the refolution of his own Willt or fome othet 
Obligation upon him from without. 
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be ^ in like manner, before the Prefent andPaf- 
five Participles: the reft only before the Verb, 
or another Auxiliary , in its Primary form. • 

When an Auxiliary is joined to the Verb, 
the Auxiliary goes through all the variations of 
Perfon and Number ; and the Verb itfelf con# 
tinues invariably the fame. When there arc 
t\vo or more Auxiliaries joined to the Verb , the 
firft of them only is varied according to Perfon 
and Number. The Auxiliary mujl admits of no 
variation. 

The Paflivc Verb is only the Participle Paffivc , 
(which for the moft part is the f^me with the 
Indefinite Paft Time Afiive ,, and always the 
fame with the Perfeft Participle ,) joined to the 
Auxiliary Verb to be , through all its Variations : 
as , <c I am loved ; I was loved ; I have been 

. 3. The Inclination cj iht Will is cxpreiTed , 

if ^*-^°'"!'*, by llu Particle. J^"'/. 

Conditioiial^ ' Would. 

4. The Neceffity of a thiqg from feme external Obligation ^ 
Vi^Lcikct Natural ot Moral y which vrc call Duty, is exprelTcd, 

if ^*^^«^' > ^ the Particle ^"-^ ' '"^*' ' -^^'^ ' 

Conditional , Muft , ought , Jhould, n 

Sec alfo He&MES , Book I. Chip. viii. 
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■ 

loved; 1 Jhall he loved; 5» and fo on, through 
all the Perfons , the Numbers , the Times , and 
the Modes* 

The Neuter Verb is varied like the Aftlvc ; 
but , having fome^Yhat of the Nature of the 
Paflive , admits in many'inftances of the Paffive 
form , retaining Hill the Neuter fignification ; 
chiefly in fuch Verbs , as figuify fome fort of 
motion , or change of place or condition : as , 
I am come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; 1 was 
fallen (i). jj The Verb aw, was ^ in this cafe 

( I ) I doubt much of the propriety of the following 
examples : <» The rulei of our holy religion , from which 
we are infinitely Jwerved. « Tillotf«n , Vol. I. Serm. 27, 
It The whole obligation of that law and covenant, which 
God made with the Jew* , wa$ alfo ceafed. t^ lb. Vol. 11. 
Serm. 52. d Whofe number was now amounted to three hun« 
drcd. »» Swift, Contefts and Diffcnfioni , Chap. 3. u Thii 
Marefchal, upon fome difcontent , was entered into a con« 
fpiracy againft his mafter. <t Addifon, Freeholder , No. 3i. 
K At the end of a Campaign , when half the men are de/erted 
or killed, f> Addifon, Tatler, No. 43. Neuter Verb* ate 
fometimes employed Very improperly as Afiives : u Go , flu 
thee away into the land of Judah. *« Amos, vii. 12. <t I 
think it by no means a tit and decent thing to vie Charities^ 
and txtSt the reputation of one upon the ruins of another, u 
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pre cifely defines the Time of the aflion or event, 
but does not change the nature of it : the Paf- 
five form ftill exprefling, not properly a Paflioni. 
but only a date or condition of Being. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 



I 



N Englifii both the Paft Time AAivc and the 
Participle Perfeft , or Paflive , arc formed by 
adding to the Verb ed ; or d only , when the 
Verb ends' in e: as, «' turn^ turned; love^ tovtd. j» 
The Verbs that vary from this rule , in eithct 
or in both cafes , are efteemed Irregular, 

The nature of our language , the Accent and 

Attcrbury , Scrm. I. s. « So many learned men , thit havd 
fpcnt their whole time and pains to agree the Sacred with, 
the Profane Chronology. » Sir William Temple , Works |. 
Fol. Vol. I. p. 295. 

«« How would the Gods my righteous toils/uccecd? a 

Pope j Odyff. xiv. 447* 

— (( If Jove this am fucceed, i> Ibid , xxi. aig. 

And Afiive Verbs are as improperly made Neuter; as, «1 
muft premife with three circumftanccs. n Swift , Q, Anne's 
Laft Miniftry , Chap. 2. «» Thofe that think to ingratiate 
■with him by calumniating, me. »? Bcntley, DiiTert. oikVh^* 
laris, p. 3 19* 
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Tronunciation of it , inclines us to contraft even 
all our Regular Verbs : thus loved , turned , arc 
commonly pronounced in one fyllable, lov^d ^ 
turn'd : and the fecond Perfon , ivhich was ori- 
ginally in three fyllables , lovedeji , turnedejl , is 
become a dify liable , lovedjt^ turnedjl ; for as wc 
generally throw the accent as far back as pofliblc 
towards the firft part of the word , (in fome 
even to the fourth fyllable from the end,) the 
ilrefs being laid on the firft fyllables , the reft 
arc pronounced in a lower tone , more rapidly 
and indiftinftly ; and fo are often either, wholly 
dropped , or blended into one another. 

It fome times happens alfo , that the word , 
which arifes from a regular change , does not 
found eafiiy or agreeably ; fometimes by the 
I'apidity of our pronunciation the vowels are 
Shortened or loft ; and the confonants , which 
are thrown together , do not eafiiy coalefce with 
one another , and are therefore changed into 
others of the fame organ , or of a kindred fpecies. 
This occafions a further deviation from the re- 
gular form : thus loveth , turneth , are contraded 
into lovUh , turrCth , and thefe for eaficr pronun- 
ciation immediately become loves ^ turns> 
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VcrlDS ending in ch ^ ck ^ p ^ x , 11^ fs-s in th|j 
Paft Time Aftive , and the Participle Ptrfcft 
Paffivc i admit the change of ed into t ; as, (i) 
Jnatcht , checkt , fnapt , TWixif , dropping alfo on6 
of the double letters, dwelt ^ P^J^i ior fnaiched ^ 
checked , /napped , mixed , dwelled , pdjfed ': thofd^ 
that end in ^, t», n, p, after a diphthong, moreovc^ 
fhorten the diphthong , or thange it into a lingld 
flitjrt vowel \ as, dealt , dreamt^ meant , /<?//, 
Jlept , &c. : all for the fame reafon ; from the 
quicknefs of the pronunciation, and becaufe'thd 
d after a fliort vowel will not eafily coalefce^with 
the preceding confonant. Thofe that end in vi 
change alfo v into /; as , bereave , bereft ; ieave^ 
left ; becaufc likewife v after a ittiort vowel will 
not eafily coalelfce with t. 

All thcfe , of which 1 have hitherto "given ■ 
examples, are confidercd not as Irregular, but P 
as Contrafted only : in moft of them the Entire 
as well as the Contrafled form is ufed ; and 

( 1 ) Sonic of thefc Contraaions are harfli and difagrccable: 
and it were better , if they were avoided and difufcd t bat 
they prevail in common difcourfe , and are admitted into 
Poetry; which latter indeed cannot well do without them. 

the 



S 
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Entire form is generally to be preferred to 

Contrafted. 

le formation of Verbs in Englifli , both Re«> 

r and Irregular, is derived from the Saxoji* 

le Irregular Verbs in Englifh are all Mono-* 

bles 1 unlefs compounded ; and they are 

the moft part the fame words which ar« 

ular Verbs in the Saxon* 

( all our Regular Verbs are fubjeft to fome 

of Contradion ; fo the firft Clafs of Irre* 
:s is of tbofe « that become fo from lh« 

caufe* 

t 

Irregulars by Contra&ion* - 

tne Verbs ending in rf or * have the Pre- 
, the Paft Time , and the Participle Perfeft 
Paillv^ t all alike , without any variation : 
beat , burft ( i ) , caft ( « ) , coft , cut , 

Thefc two have alfo beaten and burjien in tlic Pird- 
and in that form they belong to the Third Glafi of 
ars. 

Shakfpcarc ufes the Participle in the Rcgidar Form : 
ad when tht oind is ^uickcn'd, oui o£ doubt 
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heat * , { 1 ) , hit , hurt » knit , let , lift ♦,! 
light *,(«), put, quit*, read ('3)» rent,* 
rid, fet, flicd , flired , fiiut , flit, fplit (4), 
fpread , truft , wet *. 

Thefe arc Contrafiions from heated^ burJUi^ 
cajted^ 8cc ; becaufe of the difagrceablc found i 
of the fyllaWe ed after d or t (5). 

-Thr^ orgaas , though defund and dead before , 
BreaK up their drowfie grave , aud newly move 
With cajed' fiough , and frefli celerity. » Hen. V, 

{ 1 ) He commanded , that they ihould heat the furnace 
one feven times more than it wat wont to be heat n 
Dan. iii. 19. 

The Verbs marked thus * , throughout the three Claflici 
of Irregulars , have the Regular as well ai the Irregular 
Form in ufe, 

( 2 ] This Veib in the Paft Time and Participle is pronounced 
fliort, light or /// ; but the Regular Form is preferable ^ 
and prevails moft in writing. 

( 3 ) This Verb in the Paft Time and>articiple it pronounced 
fhort ; read , red , red ; like lead , ltd , led ; and perhtpi 
ought to be .written in this manner : our ancient wrlteri 
fpelt it redde, 

(4) Shakfpeare ufes the Participle in the Regular Formi 

u That felf hand , ^ 

"Which writ his honor in the afls it did, 

Hath , with the courage which the heart did lend it , 

Splilted the heart itfelf. » Ant. and Clcop. 

(5j They follow the Saxon rule : m Verbi which in tli^ 
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Others in the Paft Time , and Participles Per- 
fc& and Paffivc^ vary a little from the Prefent, 
bylBKrrtening the diphthong , or changing the d 
mto ^; as, lead, led; fweat, fwet *, ( i ) ; meet, 
met; bleed, bled; breed, bred; feed, fed; 
fpccd , fpeil^ bend , bent *; lend, tent; rend, 
rent; fend, fent ; fpend, fpent; build, built*; 
geld , gelt * : gild , gilt * ; gird , girt * ; lofc , 
loft. 

Others not ending in ^i or ^ are formed by 
Contraftion; have, had ^ £or haved; make, made 
for maked ; flee , fied , for flet-td ; fhoe , Jfiod , 
iox Jhoe-ed. 

Infinitive end in dan and tan , » ( that is. , in Eoglifh , i 
and t ; for an is only the Gharaderiilic termination of the 
Saxon Infinitive;) urn the Pieterit and Participle Preterit 
commonty , for the fake of better found , throw away th« 
final ed ; as beot ^ ajed ^ (both in the Preterit and Participlo 
Preterit,) iot heoU^y ajeded; from beotan, ajedan.u Hickes . 
Grammat. Saxon, cap. ix. So the fame Verbs in EngliQi , 
heat ^ fed ^ infiead of btated ^ Jeeded, 

(i) «t How. the drudging goblin yu-r/. )j 

Milton , Allegro. 
Shakfpeare uUs /weatnty as the Participle of this Verb : 

It Grcftfe , that's fweatcTk 

FronEi the miupthcrer*s gibbet throw, n Macbeth. 
lA't^U foxxa it belft»|s to theT^ird Clafs of IrreguUrs, 

1 » 
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The following , befide the Contraaion , change 
alfo the Vowel ; fell , fold ; tell , told ; clothe ; 
clad *• 

Stand , flood ; and dare , dnrft , (which in the 
Participle hath regularly dared ^) are direflly 
from the Saxon , fiandan , fiod ; dy%ii«^n , dorjtt. 

I I. 

Irregulars in ght^ 

The Irregulars of the Second Clafs end In gliU 

both in the PaftTimc and Participle; and change 

the vowel or diphthong into au or ou : they are 

taken from the Saxon , in which the terminadoo 

is hte. 

Saxon. 

firing, brought: Bringan , brohtc. 

Buy, bought: Bycgean, bohte* 

Catch > caught : 

Fight , fought ( 1 ) : Feotan : ftiht, 

(i ) t( As in this glorious and VftW-JougUtn field 
Wc kept together in our chivalry. }» 

Shakfpeare, Hen.V. 
H On xYitfoughten field 
Michael , and hit Angels , prevalent , 
E^c^mpxng , pUc'd im guard their watches round. » 

Milton, P. L. VI. 410. 
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Saxon 


• 


Teach , 


taught : 


Tschan , 


tshte. 


Think, 


thought : 


Thencan V 


thohte* 

• 


Seek, 


fought : 


Secan , 


fohter 


Work. 


wrought : , 


Weorcan , 


wrohte. 



Fraught feems rather to be an Adjc&ive than 
the Participle of the Verb to freight^ which hat 
tt^ztly freighted. Raught from reach is obfolete. 

« 

III. 

Irregulars in en. 

Ttc Irregulars of the Third Clafs form the Paft 
Time by changing the vowel or diphthorig of 
the Prcfcnt; and the Participle Pcrfeft and Paf- 
five , by adding the termination en ; beiide , for 
the moft part , the change of the vowfel or diph- 
thong. Thefe alfo derive their formation in both 
parts from the Saxon. 

Prefcnt. Pal!. Participle. 

a changed into e, 
?all, fcll^ fallen* 

This Participle feems not agreeable to the Analogy of denT* 
ation , which obtains in this Clafs of Verbs. 



?« 
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t long into 





1 ihortt 


Abide , 


abode. 




Climb , 


clomb , 


( climbed, ) 


Drive , 


drove , 


driven. 


Ride, 


Yode, 


ridden^ 


Rife, 


rofe (i). 


rifen. 


Shine , . 


{hone * ♦ 


(fhincd,) 


Shrive , 


(krove , 


(hriven* 


Smite » 


fmote , 


fmitten. 


Stride , 


{Irode « 


ftridden. 


Strive, 


ftrove * , 


ftriven *♦ 


Thrive , 


throve ( 3 ) , 


thriven. 


Write (3), 


wrote. 


written. 



(i) Rifi i with f {hort, hath been improperly ufcd 
Paft Time of this Verb : » That form o£ the firft or 
genial earth , which ri/t immediately out of Chaos , ^ 
the fame, nor like to that of the prefcnt earth. i> B 
Theory of the Earth , B. I. Chap. iv. <« If we hold 
that fcriptare-concl^iioQ , that all mankind rift froi 
head. » Ibid. B. II. Chap. vii. 

( 2 ) Mr. Pope hai ufcd the Regular form of the Pai 
of this Verb : ' 

it In the ht age of pleafVire , wealth , and eafe , 
Sprung the rank weed , and thrived with large increa 

Eflay OQ 

(3] This Verb Is alfo formed like thofe of t long 
fliort ; Write , writ , written : and by Gontra^on writ 
Participle j but , I think , improperly* 
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1 » long into u » 




i {hort. 


' Strike, 


ftruck , 


ilrickcn, or ftrucken. 


i fliort into a* 




• 


Bid, 


bade. 


bidden. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Sit (I), 


fat. 


fitten. 



(i) Frequent millakes arc made in the formation ofths 
Participle of this Verb. The analogy plainly requires ^//«n; 
which was formerly ia ufe : u The army having ^i/Z/n there 
fo long. t« — (« Which was enough to make him fUr , that 
would not hivc Jitten ftill, though Hannibal had been quiet. i> 
Raleigh, u That no Parliament (hould be diffolved, till it 
hid Jitten five months. i» Hobbet , Hift. of Civil Wars, p. sS;. 
But it is now almoft wholly difufed , the form of the Paft 
^imt/at having taken its place. <« The court was fat, befor* 
Sir Roger came. »* Addifon , Sped. No. x33. See alfoTatler, 
No. 953, and 265. Dr. Middleton hath, with great pro- 
priety , reftorcd the true Participle. — u To have Jitten on 
the heads of the Apoftles : to hsivc fitUn u^on each of thcra.i» 
Works, Vol. II. p. 3o. i. Bleffcd is the man, — that hath 
not fat in the feat of the fcornful. » Pfal. i. i. The old 
Editions have Jit ; which may be perhaps allowed , as a 
Contradion of Jit ten » u And when he yf^%Jet^ his difciplet 
came unto him,»i Mat. v. i. — <( who is ftt on the right 
hand , n — > c« and njtt down at the right hand of the throne 
of God} »t Heb. viii. i. 8c zii. 8. (fee alfo Mat. xxvii. 
19. Luke, xxii. 55. John, xxiii. 12. Rev. iii. si.) Set 
can be no Part of the Verb to fit, Ifit belong to the Verb 
iofet ^ the Tranflation in thefe palTages is wrong :' for to fei 
£gnifies to place , but without any defignation of the poftnVe 
of the person placed ; which is a cirtumilancc of importanca 
cxprcffed by the original. 
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Spit, 


fpat. 


fpitten. 


t {hort into «. 






Dig, 


dug*, 


( diggc<l- ) 


i€ Into ay. 






Lie (I), 


.lay, 


, lien , or lain. 


into 


e. 




Hold, 


held^ 


holden. 


into 


• 

f. 




Do, 


did, 


done, i. e. doc 


00 into 


0. 




Choofc 


cliofc. 


ehofen. 


ow into 


€W, 


r 


Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Crow, 


crew , 


(crowed.) 


Grow, 


grew. 


grown. 


Know^ 


knew , 


known. 


Throw , 


threw » 


thrown. 



(i) This Neuter Verb is frequently confounded with 
Verb Aftive to Uy^ ( that is , to put or place ; ) which is Re 
lar, and has in the Paft Time and Participle layed or laid, 

. c( For him , through hoftile camps I bent my way ; ' 
For him , thus prollratc at thy feci I lay: 
Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath I bcar.n 

Pope , Iliad, xxiv. 69 

Kerc lay is evidently ufcd for the prefent Time, inftead of 
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y into €w. ow. 

ly(i), flew, flown (2). 

The following are Irregular only in the Parti- 
ciple ; and that without changing the vowel. 

B'akc , (baked ,) baken *. 

Jold, (folded,) folden*(3). 

(i) That is, as It bird , voUre f 'whereas to .Jiee fignifief 
-^i i^^'^^^'i ^' ^^om an enemy. So in the Saxon and German, 
feogan^ Jliegen^ volare : Jleon^ Jlichen ^ Jugere, This fecms to 
be the proper diilinl^ion between tojly^ and toj2^^; which 
in the Prefent Times are very often confounded. Our Trans* 
lation of the Bible is not quite free from this miftake. It 
hiL\\iJlee for volare , in perhaps fevcn or eight places out of ar 
j ^eat number; but never j?y for /«^fr^, 

(8) n For rhyme in Greece or Rome was never known. 
Till by barbarian deluges o'erfioion. n 
* iRofcommon , Eflay. 

f . II Do not the Nile and Niger make yearly inundations im 
I our days , as they have formerly done ? and are not the 

countries fo o'verftown ftill fituate betifween th-e tropicks. <) 

Bentley^s Sermons. 

It Thus oft by mariners are fliown 
^ Earl Godwin's caftles overflown, « Swift. 

Here the Participle of the Irregular Verb, to Jly^ is con- 
founded with that of the Regular Verb , to flow. It ought to 
be in all thefe places overflowed, 

( 3) tt While they he Jolden together as thorns. « Nahum j 
i. 10. 
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That all thefe had originally the terminal 
en in the Participle , is plain from the followii 
confideration. Drink and bind ftill retain it; i 
drunken ^^bounden ;. from the Saxon ^ druncen^ 
bunden : and the reft are maniFeftly of the fame 
analogy with thefe. Begonnen > fonken ^ and 
founden^ are ufed by Chaucer i and fome odieit 
of them appear in their proper fhape in the 
Saxon i Jcruncen , fpunnen , fprungen , Jtungen , 
wunden. As likewife in the German, which is 
only another oflFspring of the Saxon : begunjifki 
geklungeii , geirunken , gejungen , gifunken ^ g(- 
fpunnen , gefprungen , gejtunkeri , gejchwummin^ 
gefchwungen. 

The following feem to have loft the en of the 
Participle in the fame manner: 



Hang ( I ) , 


hung * , 


hung * 


Shoot , 


fhot, 


{hot. 


Stick, . 


ftuck. 


ftuck. 



(i) This Verb, when A£kivc , may perhaps be moft prd- 
pcrly ufed in the Regular form ; when Neuter, in the Iirt.- 
gular. But in the ASive feufe of Jurnijhing a ro<om wUk 
draperies the Irregular form prevails. Jhc Vulvar TraofiatioB 
of the Bible ufes only the Regular form. 
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.Collie^ came, come, 

Hun J ran , run. 

Win , , won , won. 

i 

Hangen^ 3.nd fcoten^ are the Saxan originals of 
the two firft Participfes ; the latter of which is 
^ like wife ftill in ufe in its firft form in one phrafe : 
2iJhotten herring. Stuck feems to be a contraction 
from Jlucken , as Jtruck now in ufe for Jlrucken, 
Chaucer hath comen and wonnenj hecommen is 
even ufed by Lord^ Bacon ( 7 )• And moft of 
them ftiU fubfift entire in the German : gthangen^ 
kommen , gerunnen , gewonnen* 

To this third Cl?ifs belo^ig the Defeflive Verbs, 
Be , been ; and Go , gone ; i. e. goen. 

From this Diftribution and account of the Ir-; 

regular Verbs, if it be juft, it appears , tha^ origi- 

I 

nally there was no exception frQm the Rule ^ 
That the Participle Preterit , or Paffive, inEnglifk, 
ends in d^ t^ or n. The firft form included all the 
Regular Verbs ; and thofe , which are becoi^e 
Irregular by Contraftion , ending in t. To tb^" 
fecond properly belonged only thofe which end 
in ght , from the Saxon Irregulars in hU, To the 

( X } ElTay xxix. 
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third , thofe from the Saxon Irregulan in «n; 
which have ftill , or had originally , the fam^e 
termination. 

The fame Rule affords a proper fotindatioa 
for a divifion of all the Englifli Verbs into Three 
Conjugations ; or Clafles of Verbs , difiinguifhed 
one from another by a peculiar formation , in 
fome principal part of the Verbs belonging to 
each : of which Conjugations refpcdively the 
three different Terminations of the Participle 
might be the CharaAeriftics.. Such of the con- 
tra A(cd Verbs , as have their Participles now 
ending in t^ might perhaps be bed reduced to 
the firft Conjugation, to which they naturally 
and originally belonged ; and they feem to be 
of a very different analogy from thofe in ght* 
But as the Verbs of the firft Conjugation would 
fo greatly exceed in number thofe of both the 
others, which together make but about 117 (i); 

[ I ) The whole number of Verbs in the Englifli language, 
Regular and Irregular , Simple and Compounded , taken 
together, is about 4300. See, in Or. Ward's Eflays on the 
Englifli Language , the Catalogue of Englifli Verbs. The 
3vhole number of Irregular Verbs , the Dcfe^ive included, is 
about 177. 

and 
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and as thofe of the third Conjugation are fa 
i^arious in their form , and incapable of being 
educed to one plain rule ; it feems better in 
)raAice to confider the firft in ed as the only 
Regular form , and the others as deviations from 
t; after the example of the Saxon and German 
arammarians. 

To the Irregular Verbs are to be added the 
Defedive ; which are not only for the moft part 
Irregular ^ but are alfo wanting in fome of their 
parts. They are in general words of moft fre- 
[{uent.and vulgar ufc ; in which Cuftom is apt 
to get the better of Analogy. Such are the 
Auxiliary Verbs ; moft of which are of this num- 
ber. They are in ufc only it> fome of their Times 
and Modes ; and fome of them are a Compoiition 
of Times of feveral Dcfcfiive Verbs haying the 
(ame fignification. 



Prefcnt. 


Paft. 


t*articiplc. 


^m^ 


was. 


been. 


uan, 


could. 


■ 


:io, 


went. 


gone. 


^ay, 


might. 


\ 


kfuft. 







G 
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Quoth , quoth. 

Shall', fhould. 

Wect , wit, or wot ; wot. 
Will , would. 

Wis , wift. 

There arc not in Englifh fo many as a Hur 

Verbs , ( being only the chief part , but no 

of the Irregulars of the Third Clafs,) v 

hive a diftinfl: 'and diflFererit form for the 

Time Aftive and the Participle Perfeft or Pa 

The general bent and turn of the language 

wards th^ other form ; which makes the 

Time and the Participle the fame. This g< 

inclination and tendency of the language : 

to have given occafion to the introducing 

very great Corruption : by which the Foi 

the Pall Time is confounded with that c 

Participle in thefe Verbs, few in propo 

which have them quite different from on 

other. This confufion prevails greatly in 

mon difcourfe , and is too much authoriz 

the example of fome of our beft Writer 

(i) <« He would have /poke, ti 

Miltoa , P. L. 2 



t 
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Thus it is faid , He begtm , for he began ; he run , 

? for he ran ; he drunk , for he drank : the Participle 
i 

V 

I u Words interwove with fighs found aut their way. » 

I P. L. i. €21. 

:X a Thofe kings and potentateg who have Jrove.a 
I Eiconoclaft. xvii. 

i u And to his faithful fervant hath in place 

f Bore witnefs glorioufly. ji Sam. Ag. ver. lyS?. 

< u And envious darknefs , ere they could return , 

f Had Jlole them from me.»> Comus, vcr. igS. 

f Here it is obfervablc , that the Author's MS. and the firft 
Edition have it Jlolne, 

CI And in triumph had rode, u P. R. iii. 36« 

ft I have choje 

This pcrfc£t man. « P. R, i. i65. 

u The fragrant brier wai wove between. »> 

Drydcn, Fables. 

4c I will fcarce think you have /warn in a Gondola, ti 

Shakefpear , As you like it. 

i( Then finifli what you have began; 
But fcribblc fafter , if you can.n 

Dryden, Poems, V'ol. II. p. 172, 

u And now the years a numerous train have ran; 
The blooming boy is ripeu'd into man. »> 

Pope's OdylT. xi. 555. 

u Which I had no fooner drank,, but I found a pimple 
/ifingin my forehead.i* Addifon , Tatler, N^ i3i. 

It Have Jprang,}} Attcrbury, Sena* I. 4. u had /paU-^itfi 

0% 
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Vulgar Tranflation of the Bible, which is th« 
beft ftandard of our language , is free from thii 
i:orruption, except in a few inftances ; as hidi$ 
ufcd for hidden; held^ for holden^ frequently; 
bid , for hidden, ; begot , for begotten , once or 
twice : in which, and a few other like words, 
it may perhaps be allowed as a Contraftion, 
And in fome of thefe , Cuftom has eftablifhed 
it beyond recovery : in the reft it feems wholly 
inexcufable. The abfurdity of it will be plainly 
perceived in the example of fome of thefe Verbs, 
which Cuftom has not yet fo perverted. We 
fbould be immediately (hocked at I have knew , 
I have Jaw , I have gave , 8cc. but our ears arc 
grown familiar with I have wrote , I have drank% 
f have bore^ 8cc. which are altogether as barbarous* 

There are one or two fmall Irregularities to 
be noted, to which fome Verbs are fubjeft in 
the formation of the Prefent Participle. The 
Prefent Participle is formed by adding ing to 
the Verb; as, turn ^ turnings Verbs ending in ^ 
omit the e in the Prefent Participle : as, love^ 
Moving. V^rbs ending with a fingle ^onfonanC 
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■ preceded by a fingle Vowel , and , if of more 
i than one Syllabic , having the accent dti the laft 
\ Syllable , double the Confonant in the Prefent 
l Participle , as well as in every Part of the Verb 
in which a Syllable is added : as put , puttings 
putteth ; forget , forgetting , forgetteth ; abet , abet- 
ting^ abetted (i). 



ADVERB. 



A. 



nvERBS are added to Verbs^ and to Adjeflivcs, 
to denote fome modification or circumftance of 
an a£lion <, or quality*, as, the manner, order, 
time, place, diftance, motion, relation, quantity, 
quality , comparifon , doubt , affirmation , nega- 
tion , demonftration , interrogation. 

In Englifli they admit of no Variation ; except 
fome few of them , which have the degrees of 

( I ) Some Verbs having the Accent on the laft Syllable but 
one , as worjhip , counfel , are rcprefented in the like manner, 
as doubling the laft confonant in the formation of thofe parts 
of the Verb in which a Syllabic is added; as tvorjhippivg ^ 
counfelling. But this I rather judge to be a faultinthe fpelling; 
which neither Analogy nor Pronunciation juftifies. 

G4 
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Comparifon: as, (i) often, oftcner, oftcncft-,'* 
u foon, fooner, fooneft; n and thofe Irregulars* 
derived from Adjedives ( 2 ) in this refpcd like* 
•wife irregular; tiwell, better, bcft p> 8cc. 

An adverb is fometimes joined to another Ad*» 
verb , to modify or qualify itr meaning ; as » 
4* very much ; much too little ; very prudently, tr 



( I ] The formation of Adverbs in general with the Com* 
paralive and Superlative Terminations fecms to be improper; 
at leaft it is now become almoft obfolete : as, it Touching 
things which generally arc received, — we are kardliejt abUto 
bring fuch proof of their certainty , as may fatisfy gainfaycrs.n 
Hooker, B. v. 9. ciWas the ro^/tVr perfuaded.ii Raleigh* 
<t That he may the Jlronglier provide.*) Hobbes, Life oi 
Thucyd. {(The things highliejt important to the growing 
age.n Shafiefbury, Letter to Mclefworth. <(The queftion 
-would not be , who loved himfelf, and who not; but, who 
loved and ferved himfelf the righteji , and after the trucftmaiw 
ner. n Id. Wit and Humor. It ought rather to be , mojl 
hardly , more eafily , more Jlrongly , mo^ highly , mojl right , or 
rightly. But ihcfe Comparative Ad\v.rbs , however ipipropcf 
in profe , are fometimes allowable in Poetry. 

a Scepter and pow*r , thy giving , I aflume ; 

And gladlier {hall refiga.n Milioii > P. I«. vi« 73l« 

(s) Sec above, p. 39. 
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PREPOSITION. 



i. 



P. 



REPOSITIONS , fo called becaufe they arc com- 
monly put before the words to v;hich they arc 
applied , ferve to conneft words with one an- 
other , and to fliow the relation between them. 
One great Ufe of Prepofitions in Englifli is to 
exprefs thofe relations , which in fomc languages 
are chiefly marked by Cafes , or the diflfcrent end- 
ings of the Noun. 

Moft prepofitions originally denote the relation 
of Place , and have been thence transferred to 
denote by fimilitudc other relations. Thus , outy 
t n , through , under ^ by ^ to ^ from ^ of ^ 8cc. Of 
is much the fame with from ; 4 6 afk o/" me , >» 
that is , from me : " made 0/ wood; n *t Son of 
Philip ; jj that is, {prang from him. For ^ in its 
primary fenfe , is pro , loco alterius ^ in the Jieadf 
or place ^ of another. The notion of Place is very 
obvious in all the reft ( i ). 

( I ) The Particle a before Participles , in the phrafes a co# 
ming , a going , a walking , a ihooting , 8cc ; and before 
Nouns , as ^-bed , «-board , 0-fliore , «-foot , kc f feemf 
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Prepofitions arc alfo prefixed to words in fuch 
a manner , as to coalefce v;ith them, and to be- 
to be a true and genuine PrcpoKition , a little difguifed by 
familiar ufe and quick pronunciation. Dr. Wallis fuppofes 
it to be the prepofition at, I rather think it is the Frepo- 
iition on} the fenfe of which anfwers better to the intentiou 
of thofc expreffions. At has relation chiefly to place : on has 
a more general relation , and may be applied to a&ion , and 
many other things, as well as place, n I was on coming , o% 
going, )) 8cc; that is, employed upon that particular aSion: 
fo likewife thofe other phrafes above-mentioned, <i-bed, Sec 
exafily anfwer to on bed, on board , on fliore , on foot. Dr. 
Bentley plainly fuppof]ed a io be the fame with o»; as appears 
from the following pafTage : u He would have a learned Uni^ 
verfity make Barbarifms a purpofe. }> DilTert. on Phalaris , 
p. 2 2 3. tc The depths on trembling fell. 7> J. Hopkins , 
Pf. Ixxvii. i6. That is, as we now fay in common difcourfe, 
(( they fell a trembling..)* And the Prepofition on has mani- 
feftly deviated into a in other inftances : thus the Saxon com* 
pounded Prepofitions ongean , onmang , Onbutan , are be* 
come in Englifli , by the rapidity of pronunciation , againft. 
among , about ; and what is in the Saxon Gofpel , u Ic wyllt 
gan on fixoth , d is in the Englifh Tranflaiion , d I go a fifliing. > 
John xxi. 3. Much in the fame manner , John of Nokes. 
and John of Stiles , by ve'ry frequent and familiar ufe , be* 
^amejohn a Nokes, and John a Stiles : and one of the clock, 
or rather on ^A^ clock, is written, one o'clock, but pronoun 
ced , one a clock. The phrafes with a before Participles an 
out of ufe in the folemn ftyle ; but ftill prevail in familia 
difcourfe. They are eftablifhed by long ufagc , and goo( 
authority : and there fccms to be no reafon , why they {houh 
ht utterly rejeacd. "^ 
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:onie a part of them. Prepofitions , ftanding by 
hemfelvcs in Conftruftion , are put before Nouns 
nd Pronouns; and fomefimes after Verbs; but 
1 this fort of Compofition they are chiefly pre- 
xed to Verbs: as, to outgo ^ to overcome^ to un- 
trvalue. There are alfo certain Particles , which 
:e thus employed in Compofition of words, yet 
mnot ftand by themfelves in Conftruftion : as , 
, he , con , mis , 8cc ; in abide , bedeck , conjoin ^ 
ijiake^ Sec; thefe are called Infeparable Prcpo- 
ions. 



CONJUNCTION. 



r 



HE Conjunction connefts or joins together 
;ntcnces ; fo as , out of two i to make one Sen- 
nee. 

Thus , a You , and I , and Peter , rode to Lon- 
on, ?5 is one Sentence, made up of thefe three 
/ the Conjunftion and twice employed ; a You 
>de to London ; I rode to London ; Peter rod© 
► London, m Again , a You and I rode to Lon- 
on , but Peter ftaid at home , j> is one Sentence 
adc up of three by the Conjundions and 
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it is required to be in like cafe , number, gendefj 

or perfon. 

One word is faid to govern another , when i: 

caufeth the other to be in fome Cafe , or Mode 
Sentences are either Simple , or Compounded 
A Simple Sentence hath in it but one SubjeS 

and one Finite Verb ; that is , a Verb in the In 

dicative , Imperative , or Subjunftive Mode. 
.A Phrafe is two or more words rightly put to 

gether , in order to make a part of a Sentence 

and fometimes making a whole Sentence. 

The moft common PhrasilS , ,ufed in fimpl 
Sentences, are the following. 

I ft Phrafe : The Subftantive before a Verl 
ASive , Paflive , or Neuter ; whe'n it is faid 
what thing is , does , or is done : as , *« I am ; j 
<«Thou writeft; j> «« Thomas is loved: j? whqrei 
Thou , Thomas , are the Nominative ( i ) Cafes 
and anfwer to the queflion , who , or what ? as 
«« Who is loved ? Thomas. ?5 And the Verl 
Agrees with the Nominative Cafe in Number an< 

. (i) uHty whom ye pretend reigns in heaven, isfo far fror 
proteding the miferable fons of men , that he perpetually de 
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erfon ( i ) ; as , thou being the Second Perfon 
ingular , the Verb writejl is fo too. 

ghts to blaft the fwectcft flowrcts in the Gardca of Hope. »♦ 
dveutUTCf , N** 76. li ought to be tuko \i the Nominative 
afc to reigns; not whom , as if it were the ObjeQivc Cafe 
overned by pretend, u If you were here , you would find 
iree or four in the parlour after dinner , luhom you would 
ly pafied their time agreeably. »» Locke, Letter to Molyneux, 
ii Scotland and Thee did each in other live. >* 

Drydcn, Poems, Vol. IL p. 220. 

it We arc alone ; here's none , but Thee and I, » 

Shakfpearc , 2 Henry VI. 

t ought in both places to be Thou ; the Nominative Cafe to 
he Verb exprefled 'or undcrftood. . 

( I ) C4 But Thou^ falfc Arcitc, never Jliall obtain 
Thy bad pretence. »» Dryden , Fables. 

t ought to he Jlialt. The miflake fcems to arife from the 
:onfounding of Thou and Tou , as equivalent in every refpeft; 
whereas one is Singular , the other Pluial. Sec above , p. 46. 
«( And whcrcfoc'er ihou cafls thy view. » 

Cowley , on the Death of Hervey. 

u There'.? ( there are) two or three of us have feen ftrange 
figUis. i» Shakfpeare , Jul. Cacf. 

ct Great pains has (have) been taken, fi 

Pope, P. S. to the OdyflTcy. 

ft I have confidercd , what have (hath) been faid on both 
fides in this coutrovcrfy. »> Tillotfon , \ol. T. Serm. 27. 

{I One would think, there was more Sophijis than one had 
a finger in this Volume of Letters, n Bcnlley , Diflcrt. on 
Socraie's Epiftlcs , Sea. IX. 
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2d Phrafe : The Subftantive after a Verb Neu 
or Paflive ; when it is faid ^ that fuch a thing 
or iV made , or thought , or called , fuch anoti 
thing ; or , when the Subftantive after the Ve 
is fpoken of the fame thing or perfon with t 
Subftantive before the Verb : as , u A calf b 
comes an ox ; m «c Plautus is accounted a Poet; 
(( I am He. m Here the latter Subftantive is 
the Nominative Cafe , as well as the former ; ai 
the Verb is faid to govern the Nominative Caf 
or, the latter Subftantive may be faid to agree 
Cafe with the former. 

3d Phrafe : The Adjeftive after a Verb Neut 
or Paffive , in like manner: as, ct Life is Jlior 
and Art is long. 5t a Excrcife is ejieemed who> 
fome, » 

4th Phrafe : The Subftantive after a Verb A 

ct The number of the names together wert about an hundi 
and twenty." Ads, i. i3. Sec alfojob, xiv. 5. 

cc And Rebekah took goodly raiment of her eldcft fon Efa 
which were with her in the houfe , and put ihem upon Jac 
her youngcft fon. »> Gen. xxvii. i5. 

« If the blood of bulls and of goats , and the ajlies of 
heifer, fprinkling the unclean , //a n<SfJ^«M to the purifyi 
of the flelh. }} Heb. ix. i3. See alfo Exod. ix, $, 9, 10 
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c, or Tranfitive : as "when one thing is faid 

^5 upon , or do fomething to , another : as « 

to open a door; n << to build a houfe : ?> 

Alexander conquered the Perfians. 55 Here 

: thing aded upon is in the Objeftive Cafe ( i ) : 

it appears plainly when it is expreffed by the 

)noun , which has a proper termination for 

t Cafe ; «4 Alexander conquered them ; j> and 

Verb is faid to govern the Objeftivc Cafe. 

th Phrafe : A Verb following another Verb , 

I ) It For who liUg 1 fo much ? »» 

Shakfpcare , Merch. of Venice, 

Whoe'er I woo y myfelf would be his wifc.» 

Id/ Twelfth Night. 

it Whoever the King favours , 
fie Cardinal will find employment for , 
nd far enough from court. »i Id. Hen. VUJ. 

Tell who loves who; what favours forae partake, 
ad who is jilted for another^ fake. » 

Dryden , Juvenal , Sat. vi. 

Thofe, xuho he thought true to his party. n Clarendon, 
. Vol. I. p. 667 , 8vo. (t Who iliould I meet the other 
t, but my old friend?.. Sped. N^ 32. u Who fliould I 
i ;hcUd of it, but the Doftor??. Addifon, Sped. N** 57. 
lying the fufpicion upon foraebody , I know not who ^ in 
country. >» Swift , Apology prefixed to Talc of a Xub. 
1 thcfc places it ought to b« whomn 



\ 
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as , fi« Boys love to play : m where the latter ^^^ 
is in the Infinitive Mode^ 

6th Phrafe : "When* one thing; is faid to belc?/^^-^ 
to another: as , «« Milton's poems : j> where ,tli 
thing to which the other belongs is placed firft 
and is in the Poffcffive CaTe ; or elfe laft , withjii 
the Prepofition of before it : as , «* the pocmsi 
of Milton, n 

7th Phrafe : When another Subftantive is added 
to cxprefs and explain the former more fully; 
as, «c Paul the ApoWe ; m u King George : « 
where they arc both in the fame cafe ; and the 
latter is faid to be put in Appofition to the former. 

8th Phrafe : When the quality of the Subftan- 
tive is expreffed by adding an AdjeSivc to it: 
as , <« a wife man; m «c a black horfe. jf Partici- 
ples liave the nature of Adje&ives ^ as, «t a 
learned man ; jj a a loving father. ?> ' 

9th Phrafe : An Adjeftive with a Verb in the 
Infinitive Mode following it : as , ii worthy to 
die; 55 <« fit to be trufted. ?> 

loth Phrafe : When a circumftance is added 
to a Verb , or to an Adjeftive , by an Adverb; 
as , u You read well,; » a he is very prudent. Jt 
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*Uh Phrafe : When a circumftance is added 
*o a Verb , or an Adjeftivc , by a Subftantive 
Vfith a Prepofition before it : as, a I write for 
you;u (( he reads with care ; jj a ftudious of 
)raife ; 11 tc ready for mifchief. j> 

i«th Phrafe: When the fame Quality in dif- 
erent Subjefts is compared : the Adjedivc in 
ic Pofitivc having after it the Conjunftion as ^ 
I the Comparative the ConjunSion than , and 
I the Superlative th^ Prepofition of: as, "white 
; fnow ; 5> *< wifer than I ; n u greateft of all. ?» 

The Principal Parts of a Simple Sentence 
e the Agent , the Attribute , and the Objeft. 
he Agent is the thing chiefly fpoken of; the 
ttribute is the thing or aftion affirmed or de- 
ed of it; .and the ObjeA is the thing affcded 
r fuch aftion. 

In Englifh the Nominative Cafe , denoting the 
gent , ufually goes J^efore the Verb , or Attri- 
tion ; and the Objeftive Cafe , denoting the 
bjeft , follows the Verb Aftive ;'and it is the 
der that determines the cafes in Nouns .2 as , 
Alexander conquered the Perfians. 99 But the 
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Pronoun, having a proper form for each of tha/i 
cafes , fometimes , ^vhen it is in the Objcftivc 
Cafe , is placed before the Verb ; and , wheir 
it is in the Nominative Cafe , follows the Objeft 
and Verb .; as , a Whom yc ignorantly worfhip, 
him declare I unto you. u And the Nominative 
Cafe is fometimes placed after a Verb Neuter: 
as , u Upon thy right hand did Jland the Queen: 
46 On a fudden appeared the King, jj And always, 
when the Verb is 'accompanied with the Adverb 
there ; as , tf there was a man. 5> The reafon of 
it is plain : the Neuter Verb not admitting of 
an Objeftive Cafe after it , no ambiguity of Cafe 
can arife from fuch a pofition of the Noun : and 
where no inconvenience attends it , variety it* 
fclf is pleafing ( i ). 

( I ) It mufl then be meant of his Cns who makes , not o| 
Jiiis who becomes^ the convert. it Atterbury, Sermons, 1.2. 

<» In him who is, and him \fh.o Jinds , a friend, u 

Pope , EiTay on Man. 

«c Eyt hath not feen , nor 9at heard, nthher have entered into 
the heart of man, the things, which God hath prepared for 
them that love him. » i Cor. ii. 9. 

There feems to be an impropriety in thefc fentences, in 
which the fame Noun fcrves in a double capacity , perfpr- 
ming at the fame time the offices both of the Nominative and 
Objcaivc Cafe. 
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j Who , which , what , and the Relative- that ^ 

I 

-though in the Objeftivc Cafe, are always placed 
r before the Verb ; as are alfo their Compounds, 
Whoever^ whofoever ^ %zc : as, ccHe whom you 
/eeL ii 44 This is what ^ or the thing which ^ or 
that , you want. 5? a Whomfoever you pleafe to 
cppoi71t.il 

When the Verb is a Paffive , the Agent and 
Objefl change places in the Sentence ; and the 
thing aded upon is in the Nominative Cafe , 
ancNthe Agent is accompanied with a Prepo* 
iltion ; as, 44 The Pcrfians were conquered by 
Alexander. 5> 

The aftion expreffed by a Neuter Verb being 
Confined within the Agent , fuch Verb cannot ad- 
mit of an Objeftive Cafe after it ; denoting a per- 
son or thing as the Objed of aftion. Whenever 
a Noun is immediately annexed to a preceding 
Meuter Verb , it either expreffcs the fame notion 

• 

viththeVcrb ; as , 44 to dream a dream; to live 
L virtuous /i/i ,• 5^ or denotes only the, circum- 
lance of the aftion , a Prepofition being under- 
tood ; as , 44 tojleep all nighty n that is, through 
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all thh night; a to walk a mile^ j> that is, thmM ,. 
the fpace of a miU, 

For the fame reafon , a Neuter Verb cann 
become a Paflivc. In a Neuter Verb the Age 
and Objcft are the fame , and cannot b 
fejarated even in imagination ; as in the exam-1' 
pies , to Jlecp , to walk : but when jhe Veibl' 
is Paffive , one thing is afted upon by another, 

• 

really , or by fuppofition , different from it (i). 

( I ) That fomc Neuter Verbs take a Paffive Form , but\iritli- 
out a Paffive Signification, has been obferved above ; fee p. 6i. 
Here I fpcak of their becoming both in Form and Significatioa 
Paffive : and (hall endeavour further to illuftratc the rule hj 
example. To Jplit , like many other Englilh Verbs , hath 
both an Adive and a Neuter iigniiicaiion : accordiag to the 
former we fay, u the forct of gun-powder ^/i/ iht roci}n 
according to the latter, a the fhip fpUl upon the rockrit and 
converting the Verb Adive into a Paffive, we may fay, u/k 
rock was fplit by the force of gun-powder; i» or titktjkip ton 
Jplit upon the rock.f> But wt cannot fay with any pro- 
priety, turning the Verb Neuter into a Paffive by inverfionof 
the fentence , «t ike rock -was Jplit upon by the (kip ; n as in the 
paiFage following: tcWhat fucccfs thefe labors of mine have 
had. He knows bcft, for whofe glory they were defignci 
It \\ill be one fure and comfortable fign to me, that thcf 
have had fome ; if it (hall appear , that the words I have 
fpoken to you to-day are not in vain : if they fhall prevail 
with you in any meafure to avoid thofe rocks , which tfrt 
tifually J^lit upon in Elcdions, where multitudes of different 
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I A Noun of Multitude ( i ) , or fignifying many, 

tnay have the Verb and -Pronoun agreeing with 

it either in the Singular or Plural Number ; yet 

^ not without regard to the import of the word , 

It ^ as conveying unity or plurality of idea : as , u My 

^^ people is foolifii ; they have not known me. n 

- Jer, iv, (2 2. t{ The ajfemhly of the wicked have 

inclofed me. n Pfal. xxii. i6. perhaps more 

properly than, i^ hath inclofed me. )> c«Thc 

ajfembly was very numerous : 55 much more pro- 

? pcfrly than, a were very numerous. 3? 



incliaations , capacilies, and judgments, are interefted.M 
Atterbury, Sermons, IV. 12. 

I ( I ) It And reftores to his IJland that tranquillity and repofe, 
V to which they had beea^ran^^rj during his abfenccti Popt, 
■^ DifTertation prefixed to the Odyffcy. IJland is not a noun of 
Multitude : it ought to be, hii people ; or, 2/ had been « 
' Jlranger. u What reafon have the Church of^ome to talk of 
n^odefty in this cafe?i> Tillotfon , Serm. I. 49. ((There is 
indeed no Conjlitution fo tame and carelefs of their own de- 
fence , where any perfon darei to give the Icaft fign or in- 
timation of being a traytor in his heart.*} Addifon, Free- 
holder, N^ 52. ((AH the virtues of mankind zic to be counted 
upon a few fingets, but his follies and vices are innumerable, n 
Swift, Preface to Tale of a Tub. Is not mankind in this place 
a Noun of Multitude , and fuch ai requires the Pronoun re« 
fcrring to it to be in the Plural Number , their? 
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Two or more Nouns in the Singular Numbc t 
joined together by one or more Copulative Coix- 
junSions (i) , have Verbs, Nouns, and Pronouns, 
agreeing with them in the Plural Number: as, 
a Socrates and Plato were v^ife ; they were the moft 
eminent Philof op hers of Greece, n But fometimes, 
after an enumeration of particulars thus connefted, 
the Verb follows in the Singular Number; and is 
underftood as applied to each of the preceding 
terms : as, — *6 The elorious Inhabitants of thofc 
facred palaces, wherenothing but light and bleffed 
immortality, jio fhadow of matter for tears, dif- 
contentments, griefs, and uncomfortable paffions 
to work upon; but all joy ^ tranquillity^ andpeace^ 
even for ever and ever doth dwell, n Hooker^ 
B. i. 4* . «( Sand^ and fait , and a mafs of iron^ 



( I ] The Coojundion Disjuu^ive hath a contrary effcA; 
and, as tb« Verb , Noun, or Pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding termi lakeu fcparateiy , it muft be in the Singular 
Kumber. The following Sentence! arc faulty in this refpeft: 
ct A man may fee a meiaphor, or an allegoiy, in a pidure, 
as well ai read them (iij in a defciiption. Addifon , Dial. I. 
on Medals. ((It muft indeed be confefTed , that a lampoon, 
»r a fatyr , do not carry in ihtm robbery or murder, ti Id* 
Spca. No. 2}. 
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L 

n caGcr to bear, than a man without undcrftand- 

: ing. J» Eccles xxii. i5 (i). * 

■ If the Singulars fo joined together are of feveral 

; Pcrfons , in making the Plural Pronoun agree 

with them in Perfon , the fecond Perfon takes 

place of the third , and the firft'of both : He and 

You and I won it at the hazard of our lives : Tou 

end He Ihared it between you, ?> \ 

The Neuter Pronoun it is fomctimes employed 
to expvefs , i. the fubje€l of any difcourfe or 
inquiry: 2V the ftate or condition of any thing or 
perfon : 3. the thing, whatever it be, that is the 
caufc of any effe<5 or event; or any perfon or 
pcrfons conlidered merely as a Gaufe. Examples : 

1. 4 6 'Twas at the royal feaft for Perfia won 

By Philip's godlike fon. i? Dryden. 

It happcn'd on a fummer's holiday , 

That to the greenwood fiiade he took his way, j^ 

Ibid. 

( I ) i4 And fo was alfo James and John the Jons of Zebedec , 
which were partners with Simon. *) Luke, v. zo. Here the 
two Nouns arc not only joined together by the Conjundiaa 
Copulative , but are moreover clofcly conuedcd in fenfe fiy 
the part of the fentcncc immediately following, in which 
the corrcfpondent Nouns and Verbs are Plural : the Verb 
therefore preceding iqi the Singular Number is highly im« 
proper. ^ 
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tt Who IS it In the prefs that calls on mePn 

Shakipeare , Jul.xCaei 
%, tc H. How IS it With you. Lady ! 
Q. Alas ! liow is it with you ? jj 

Shakfpeare , Hamlet 

3. << You heard her fay hcrfclf, it was not I. — 
'Twas I that kilPd her. n Shakfpeare, Othello. 
it'Tif thefe ^ that early taint the female foul. ?» 
• Pope. 

a /drains; eV fliines ; i7 thunders, j 5 From w hie 
laft examples it plainly appears , that there is n 
fach thing in Englifli, nor indeed in any languag( 
as a fort of Verbs, which are really Imperfona 
The Agent or Perfon in Englifli is expreffed b 
the Neuter Pronoun ; in fome other languages 
is omitted , but underflood ( i ). 

The Neuter Pronoun it is fometimes omitted 
and underftood : thus we fay, as appears; ; 
follows ;j5 for, uas it appears ; as it follows: 
and, umay be,9> for nit may be.?? 

The Verb to be has always a Nominative Ca 

after it; as, i^It was I^ and not H^, that did it : 

I 
( I ) An Example of impropriety , in the ufe of the Ncul 
Pronoun, fee below, p. 131. note i. 
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unlefs it be in the Infinitive Mode ; a though you 
thought it to be Him (1 ). ?? 

The Adverbs, when ^ while ^ after ^ 8cc. being 
left out, thcPhrafe is formed with the Participle, 
independent on the reft of the Sentence : as , 
ii The doors being (hut, Jefus flood in the midft. jj 
This is called the Cafe abfolute. And the Cafe 
is in Englifh always the Nominative : as, 

( I ) It Whom do men fay, that / am ? — But whom fay yc^ 
that / am ?»» Matt. xvi. i3. i5. So likewifc Mark , viii, 27. 
S9. Luke, ix. 18. so. t\Whom think ye , that/ am ?n Ads, 
xiii. 23. It ought in all thcfe placet Uo be who i which i> 
not governed by the Verb Jay or think , but the Verb am : or 
agrees in Cafe -vvith^the Pronoun /. If the Verb were in the 
Infinitive Mode, it would require the Objcftive Cafe of the 
Relative , agreeing with the Pronoun me : a Whtm think ye , 
or do ye think , me to be ? i» 

uTo that, which once was thee, »» Prior, 

It ought to be, which was thou; or, which thou waji, ull is 
not m< you are in love with.i» Sped. N® 290. The Prcpo- 
fition with fliould govern the Relative whom underftood , not 
the Antecedent me ; which ought to be I. k It it not J, or^ 
J am not the perfon^ with whom you arc in love.n 

ti Art thou proud yet? 
Ay, that I «TO not /^«*.« Shakfpearc, Tiraon. 

ci Time was, when none would cry, that odi£ was me: 
But now you ftrive about your Pedigree. « 

Dryden, Prologue. 

<tImpoffiblcl it can't le me»ii Swifu 
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«( God from the mount of Sinai , whofe gray top 
Shall tremble , He defcending ( 1 ) » will himfelf , 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpet's found. 
Ordain them laws. ?> Milton, P. L. xii, XSJJ. 

(i) On which place, fays Dr. Bentlcj, ccThc Context 
demands that it be, — Him defcending, Illo dcfcendente.ti 
But him is not the Ablative Cafe , for the Engliih knows 
no fuch Cafe ; nor docs him wiihout a Prepodtiou on any oc- 
cafion antwer to the Latin Ablative illo, I might with better 
reafon contend , that it ought to be ti A/j defcending ,«> be- 
caufe it is in Greek in the Genitive j and it would be as 
good Grammar, and as proper EngliOi. This comes of forcing 
' the Englifti under the rules of a foreign Language, with 
which it has lictle concern : and this ugly and deformed faulty 
to ufe his own expreffion, Bentley has endeavoured to im- 
pofe upon Milton in feveral places : fee P. L. vii. i5. ix. 829* 
8S3. 1147. X. 267. looT. On the other hand , where Mil- 
ton has been really guilty of this fault , he , very incon- 
fiftently with himfelf , correfti him , and fets^him right. His 
Latin Grammar Rules were happily out of his head, and, 
by a kind of vernacular mJliiiEl ^ (fo, I imagine, he would 
callit ,) he perceived that his Author was wrong. 

tiFor only in deftroying I find eafc 

To my rclcntlefs thoughts; and, him dejiroyd^ 

Or won 10 what may work his utter lofs. 

For whom all this was made , all this will foon 

Follow, as to him link'd in weal or woe. n 

P. L. ix. 109. 

It ought to be, n A^ deftroy*d,»» that is , a he JW»^ dcftroy'd.Ji 
Bentley CO rreds it, uand mar^ deilroy'd.n 
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To before a Verb is the fign of the Infinitive 
Mode : but there are fome Verbs , which have 
corpmonly other Verbs following them in the 
Infinitive Mode without the fign to : as , bid , 
dare , need^ make , fee , hear , feel ; as alfo let , 

i and fometimes have , not ufed as Auxiliaries ; 

I and perhaps a few others ; as , ul bade him 
do it ; you dare not do it \ I faw him ( i ) do 

} it; I heard him fay it (sJ.jj 

Archbifhop Tillotfon has fallen into the fame miftakc: 
» Solomon was of this tnind ; and I make no doubt, but be 
made as wife and true Proverbs as any body has done fince : 
Him only excepted^ who was a much greater and wifer man 
than Solomon, a Serm. I. 53. 

( I ) tt To Jee fo many ^o make fo littlc-confcience of fo great 
a fin. i> Tillotfon , Serm. I. 22. «tlt cannot but be a delight- 
ful fpeSacle to God and Angels to Jee a young perfon, bc- 
fieged by powerful temptations on either fide , to acquit hira- 
felf glorioufly , and refolutcly to hold out againft the moft 
rlolent aflaults : to behold one in the prime and flower of 
his age , that is courted by plcafures and honprs , by the 
devil and *all the bewitching vanities of the world , to rejtH 
ail thefe/'and to cUave ftcdfaftly unto God. " lb. Serm. 54. 
The impropriety of the Phrafcs diftinguiftied by Italic Cha- 
lafters is evident. See Malt. xv. 3i. 

( 2 ) ci "What , ktiow yow not ^ 

That , being mechanical , you ought not walk , 

Upon a laboring day , without the fign 

Of your profefiion ? »> Shakfpearc , Jul, Cacjf. 
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The Infinitive Mode is often made Abfolutc, 
or ufed independently of the reft of the Sen* 
tence; fupplying the Place of the Con^unfkion that 
\vith the Subjunftive .Mode :.as , u to^confefs the 
truth , I was in fault; ?» <t to begin with the firft ; » 
<( to proceed; 99 (( to conclude: 99 that is , a that 
I may confefs ; 8cc. 99 

The Infinitive Mode has much of the nature 
of a Subftantive ; exprefling the ASlon itfclf, 
which the Verb fignifies ; as the Participle has 
the nature of an Adjeftive. Thus the Infinitive 
Mode does the office of a Subftantive in diffe- 
rent Cafes; in the Nominative : as , tc to play is 
pleafant : 99 in the Objeflive : as , a boys lovt 

Both Grammar and Cuftom require , <t ought not to walk, n 
Ought is not one of the Auxiliary Verbs , though often reck- 
oned among them : that it cannot be fuch , is plain from 
this conlideration ; that, if we confult cudom and our ear^ 
it docs not admit of another Verb immediately following it, 
without the Prepofition to. 

<c To tu'iftt him wrejlle with aGfedion.n 

Shak{pearc, Much ado. 
cc Nor with left dtead the loud 
Etherial trumpet from on high *gan blow, « 

Milton, P. L. 1. 60. 

Thefc phrafes are poetical , and by no means allowable in 
profe. 
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play, »> In Greek it admits of the Article through 
all its cafes , with the Prepofition in the Oblique 
cafes : in Englifh the Article is not wanted, but 
the Pcepofition may be ufed : a For to will is 
prefent with me ; but to perform that which is 
good Ifind not. n a All their works they do for 
to befeen of men ( i )• " But the ufe of the Pre- 
pofition , in this and the like phrafcs , is now 
become obfolete. 

a For not to have been dipped in Lethe's lake 
Could fave the Son of Thetis from to die, »» 

Spenfer. 

Perhaps therefore the Infinitive , and the Parti- 
ciple , might be more properly called the Sub- 
ftantive Mode, and the Adjeflive Mode («). 

(i) The following fentcncei feera dcfcftive either io the 
conftrudion , or the order of the wordt: » Why do yt that, 
^fhick i\ not lawful to do on the fabbaih dayi ? — The (hew 
bread , which is not lazoful to eat ^ but for the prieftt aloue.*» 
Luke vi. 2. 4. The Conftruftion may be rcdilied by fupplying 
it ; <i which it is not lawful to do ; which it is not lawful to 
eat: »» or the order of the words in this manner; uto i9 
uhich , to eat which , is not lawful : » where the Infinitive 
to dOy to eat^ docs the office of the Nominative Cafe, and 
the Relative which is in th^ ObjcSive Cafe. 

( 2 ) «c Here you may fee , that vifions are to dread, « 

Dryden , Fables. 
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The Participle "with a Frepofition before it 
and ftill retaining its Government , anfwers U 
^vhat'is called in Latin the Gerund : as, 46 Hap 
pincfs is to be attained , by avoiding evil, and 
by doing good; by feeking peace, and by pur- 
fuing it. ?» 

The Participle , with an Article before it , and 
the Prcpofition (?/ after it, becomes a Subfiantivc , 
exprefiing the aftion itfelf which tlie Verb figni- 
fies ( 1 ) : as , u Thefe are the Rules of Grammar, 

II I am not like other men , to tnvy the talents I cannot 
reach.)* Tale of a Tub, Preface, u Grammarians have de- 
nied , or at leail doubted , them to bt genuine. i> Congrevc's 
Preface to Homer's Hymn to Venus. «i That all our doingi 
may be ordered by thy governance , to do always that is right- 
eous in thy fight, n Liturgy. The Infinitive in thefe placci 
feems to be improperly ufcd. 

( I ) This rule arifes from the nature and idiom of our Lan- 
guage ; and from as plain a principle , as any on which it is 
founded : namely , thai a word which has the Article before 
it, and the Poflefiive Piepofiiion o/afier it, moft be a Noun, 
and if a Noun, it ought to follow the ConfiiudiouofaXoun, 
and not to have ihe Regimen of a Verb. It is the. Participial 
Termination of this fori^of words that is apt to deceive us, 
and make us treat them , as il ihcy were of an amphibious 
fpecies , parily Nouns , and partly Veibs. I believe, theio 
a;e hardly any of our writers, who have not fallen into this 
inaccuracy. That it is fuch will perhaps more clearly appear, 
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ly the obferving of \^hich you may avoid miftakes. m 
)r it may be exprcffcd by the Participle ^ or Ge* 

F we examine and rcfolvc one or two examples in this 
ind. 

»c God , who didll tcacTi the hearts of th)» faithful people, 
>y tktjending to them the light of thy Holy Spirit : » — Col- 
ed, Whit-funday. Sending is in this place a Noun ; for it 
s accompanied with the Article : heverthelefs it is alfo a 
Iranfiiive Verb ^ for it governs the Noun light in the Ob- 
jedive Cafe : but this is inconfiilent ; let it be either the one 
or the other , and abide by its proper Conftrudion. That 
thefe I'articipiai Words are fometimes real Nouns ii utide- 
nhhlt , for they have a Plural Number as fuch: as, <( thcf 
outgoings of the morning. »i The Sending is the fame with the 
MiJJion; which necefTarily requires the Prcpofition o/" after it, 
to mark the relation between it and thi light ; the Mijftori of 
tk( light ; Jiud fo s the /ending of the light. The phrafe would 
be proper either way ; by keeping to the Conftruftion of 
the Noun, by the fending of the light; or of the Participle, of 
Girurid , hy fending tht light i 

Again : — ct Sent to prepare the way of thy Son our Sa- 
viotr ^ hy preaching cf Repentance': — >) Collet, Sti John 
Baptift. Here the Participle , or Gerund , hath as impro- 
perly the Prepdfition of after it j and fo is deprived of its 
Vcibal Regimen , by which, as a TranGtive, it would govern 
the Noun Repentance in the Objeftive Cafe. Bcfidcs , the 
phrafe is rendered obfcure and ambiguous : for the obvious 
meaning of it in its prefent form is , u by preaching con- 
cerning Rcpcntainee , or on that Subjeft ; « whereas the fenfe 
intended is , «by publifhing the Covenant of Repentance , 
and deciiring Repeatance to be a condition of Acceptauee. 

I 
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rund , » by ebjerving which* >> not >, »« by o 
ferving of which ; 5» nor , tt by the ohfervh 
which :5J for either of ihofe two Phrafes woul 
be a confounding of two diftinfl; forms. 

I will add another exampbe , and that of th 
bcft authority J «< The middle ftationof life feem 
to be the. moll advantageoully fitjjated for th 
gaining of wifdori*. Poverty turns, our thought 
' too much upon" the fupplying of our wants , am 
riches upon enj^yin^ cur fuperfluitics. n Addifon. 
Speft. No 464. 

The Participle is often made Abfolut^ , in thi 
fame manner ^ and to the fame fenfe , as the 
Infinitive Mode : as, <t This ^ generally ^eaiin^i 
is the confequence. jj 

The Participle frequently bi&comes aUogethei 

with God. » The phrafe Mvould have been perfedly right, 
and determinate to this fenfe, either way; by the Noun /^ 
thg prpaching of repentance ; 01 by the Participle , hy pre4tki9( 
repentance, * 

cc So well * bred Spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game | khey dare not bite. *« 

Pope , Epift. to Arbuthnot* 
ciBy continual mortifying Our corrupt affcdions.it Col« 
led , £aftcr-£ve. It ought to be , by the continual mortifiirH 
tft or y by , continually mtriifiing , 0^ corrupt affe€^ws. 
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an AdjeSivc ; when it is joined to a Subftantive 
merely to denote its quality ; without any refpcft 
to time.; exprefEng, notan Aftion, but a Habit; 
and^ asfuch, it admits of the degrees of Com- 
parifon : as ^ (< a learned, a more learned, a moft 
learned man ; a loving 4 more loving^ moft lov- 
ing father ( 1 ).>» 

(i) tn a few inftancei th^ AdiVc Prefcnt I^articipte bath 
been Vulgarly ufed in a PafEve Seafe : as , beholding for he- 
iolden; owing for otueri. And fome of our writers are ^ot 
quite free from this miftak'e : u I would not be beholding to 
fortune for any part of the vidory.n Sidney. 

« ril teach you alfr what's owing to your Queen, n 

Drydcri* 

u Th^ debt, owing from one country td the other cannot 
Repaid without realeffefts fent thither to that value, d Locke, 

<t We have the means in oiir hands , and nothiug but the 
^application of ihcm i^ wanting, n Addifon. 

c( His eftatci is dipped , and h eating out with ufury.n 
Steele, Sped. N" 114. 

So Kkewife the Paffive Participle is bfccn Employed ia an 
Aftive'Cenfe in the word mijlaken^ ufed inflead oi mijlaking : 

ft You are too much mijlaken in this Kin^. » 

Shakfpeare , Hen. V. 

CI f mifiakepi or, ul am mlflaking p» means, <il mifun* 
derftaod:ii but, ttl am miftaken , «> means proptrly , mI 
mifuuderfiood. » 
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Simple* Sentences arc i. Explicative, or e: 
plaining : 2. Interrogative , or alking : 3 Impcr: 
tive , or commanding ( i ). 

I. An explicative Sentence is, when a thing 
faid to be , or not to be ; to do, or not to do 
to fuffer, or not to fuffer ; in a direft manner 
as in the foregoing examples. If the Sentcnc 
be Negative , the Adverb not is placed after th 
Auxiliary 5 or after the Verb itfelf , when it ha 

But in fome of thefe Participles the Abufe is fo autho 
rized by Cuflom , as almoft to have become an Idiom of th 

> 

language. 

( I ] Thefe are the three Primary Modes , or manners of e: 
prefling our thoughts concerning the being , doing, orfu 
fering of a thing. If it comes -within our knowledge. « 
explain it, or make a declaration of it; if we are ignorant 1 
it or doubtful^ we make an inquiry about it; if it is not is 
mediately iq. our power , we exprefs our defire or will coi 
ceruing it. In Theory , therefore , the Interrogative for 
feems to have as good a title to a Mode of its own , as eith 
of the other two : but Pradice has determined it otherwifi 
and has , in all the Languages with which we are much a 
quainted, fupplied the place of an Interrogative Mod* 
either by Particles of Interrogation, or by a peculiar order 
the words in the fentence. If it be true , as I have fomewhc 
read , that the Modes of the Verbs are more numerous 
the Lapland tongue than in any other , podibly the Laplandi 
may be provided with an Interrogative Mode. 
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no Auxiliary : as , (( it did not touch him ; i> or^ 

«« it touched him not ( i ) . ?» 

«. In an Interrogative Sentence , or when a 
Queftion is aflced, the Nominative cafe follows 
the Principal Verb, or tlie Auxiliary : as, " was 
it he ? ji a did Alexander conquer the PerfiansPu 
And the Verb there ^ accompanying the Verb 
Neuter , is alfo placed after the Verb : as, a was 
there a man?9j So that the Queftion depends 
entirely on the order of the words {2)1 

[i] ((The burning lever not deludes his pains, n 

Drydeu , Ovid. Metam. B. xii. 

(t I hope , my Lord , faid he , I not ojend, d ^ 

Dryden , Fables. 

Thcfe examples make the impropriety of placing the Adverb 
W* before the Verb very evident. Shakfpeare frequently pl^ 
ces the Negative before the Verb : 

(( She not denies it. 1* Much ado^ 

(( For men ' 
Can counfcl , and give comfort to that grief,. 
Which they themfclves not feet. »» Ibid. 

Itfeems therefore, a% if this order of words had anciently 
been much in ufe, though now grown altogether obfolete. 

( 2 ) (• Did he notJe*r the Lord , and he/ought the Lord , and 
the Lord repented him of the evil , which he had pronounced 
againft them. « Jer. xxvi. 19. Here the Interrogative and 
Explicative forms arc confounded. It oiight to be, uDid 
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3. In an Imperative Sentence , when a thing is 
commanded to be , to do, to fuffer , or not; the 
Nominative cafe follows the Verb , or the Auxi- 
liary^as, «tGo, tAow traytor p? or, n do thou 
go : 5> or the Auxiliary let , with the Objeflive (i) 
cafe after it, is ufed : as , *t let us be gone (2).ji 

he not fear the Lord , and btfeech the Lord? and did not tbe 
Lord repent him of the evil — ?i» ttlf a man have an hundred 
iheep , and one of them ^e gone aftray , doth he not teave the-^ 
ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, sind/etktik 
that which is gone aftray??* Matth. xviii. 12. It ought to, 
be, ^0, TLndJeei; that is , ^idoik he not ^0 ^ stnd Jeek thzX 
which is gone afirayjn 

( I ) ti For ever in this humble cell 

Let Thee and / , my fair pne , dwell, n Prior^ 

It ought to be hie. v 

( 2 ) It is not eafy to give ps^rticular rifles for the xnanagtr 
rnent of the Modes and Times of Verbs with r«fpe& to one 
another , fo that they may be proper and confident : nor 
would it be of much ufc ; for the beft rule that can be given 
is this very general one , To obferve what the fenfe necef- 
iarily .requires. But it may be of ufe to confidct a few exam- 
ples, that feem faulty in thefe refpeds ; and to cxaminf 
where ihe fault lies. 

ccSome, who the depths of eloquence havf found ^ 
fn that unnavigablc ftream were drown d. a 

Dryden , Juy. Sat. z. 

The event mentioned in the firft line, is plainly prior in time 
to that mentioned in the fecopd ; this is fubfequentto that, 
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The Adjective in Englilh , having no variation 
of Gender or Number , cannot but agree with 

and a confcquence of it. The firft evcut is mentioned in the 
PrcfentPcrfcft Time ; it is prcfcnt and completed; uthty have 
(now) found the depths of eloquence. n The fecond event 
ii exprefifed in the Pad Indefinite Time ; it is pad and gone , 
but, when it happened, uncertain t cithey were drown d,ti 
We obferved , that the laft-mentioned event is fubfequent to 
the fiffl ; but how can the Pad Time be fubfequent to the 
Prefent? It therefore ought to be, in the fecond line, are ^ ^ 
or have been , drown d , in the Prefent Indefinite , or Perfed; 
\rhich is confiftenc with the Prefent Perfe& Time in the firfl 
line: or, in the firft line, A<2<//(?uni/in thePailPerfed; which 
would be confident with the Paft Indefinite in the fecond linef 

<i Friend to my life, which did not you prolong. 
The world had wanted many <(,n idle fong. n 

Pope , Epift. to Arbuthnot. 

Itoughttobe, tither, had not yon prolonged i or, would 
loant^ 

There feems to be a fault of the like nature in the following 
paflage : 

II But oh ! Uwas little that her life 

0*er earth and waters bean thy fame.n Prior. 

It ought to be bore , in the fecond line. 
Agsun : 

«( Him portioned maids, apprenticM orphans blej^ 
The young who labor , and the old who rejl, it 

Pope, Moral Ep. iii. 267. .. 

cc Fierce as he mov'd , his filver fhafts rejound. n 

Iliad , B. u 
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the Subftantive in thofe refpefts ; fome of ti 
Pronominal Adjedives only excepted , whic 

The firft Verb ought to be in the fame Time with tl 
foUowiog. 

(( Great Queen of Arms, whofe favor Tydeus won, 

As t}iou dcjcntfji the lire, defend the fon.n 

Pope , Iliad k. 337- 

It ought to be defendedft, 

f( Had their records been delivered down in the vule' 
tongue, — they could not now be underftood, unlefs b 
Antiquaries, who made it their ftudy to expound them. 
Swift, Letter on the EngliQi Tongue. Here the latter pai 
of the fentence depends entirely on the Suppojition ezpreiT; 
in the former, n of their lecords being delivered down in th 
vulgar tongue }n therefore made in the Iqdicatiye Mode 
%yliich implies no fuppoiitioQ , and in the Paft Indefinite Tim( 
is improper : it would be much better in the Paft Definil 
and Pcrfed , had made ; but indeed ought to be in the Sut 
jundive Mode, Prefent or Paft Time, 7^om/</ jn«i*, or Jhe%. 
have made, 

it And Jefus anfwered , and faid unto him , What wilt thoi 
that I (hould do unto thee? The blind Man faid unto hin 
Lord, that I mj'i^A/ receive my fight. »i Mark, x. 5i. i»Th 
I may know him , and the power of his refurredion , ai 
the fellowfbip of his fufFerings , being made conformable lin 
his death ; if by any means I might attain unto the refurrc 
tion of the dead. »> Phil. iii. lo , i;. It oiight to be m 
in both places. See alfo John, ix. 3g. Ephef. iii. ] 
Col. i. 9, ID. 

u On t^e morrow, bccaufe he would have known \ 
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have the Plural number : as,, theje ^ thofe: which 
xnuft agree in Number. (i) with their Subftantivcs* 

certainty, wherefore he was accufed of the Jews, he loofccl 
him. 1) Ads, xxii. 3o. It ought to be, becaufc he wouid 
how; or rather, being willing to know: 

ul thought to have written laft week, it is a very common 
phr^e : the Infinitive being in the Paft Time, as weU as th« 
Verb , which it foUows. But it is certainly vicious : for hovr 
long foever it now is fince I thought , to write was then prefent to 
me; and mufl dill be confidcred as prefent, when I bring back 
Wartime, and the-thoughts of it. It ought to be therefore , ul 
tieught to write laft week. » ul can not excufe the remiffuefs of 
thofe, whofe bufinefs it Jkould hetve been^ as it certainly was their 
intcreft , to have interpofed their good offices, n Swift. <« There 
were two circumftances, which would have made it ncceflary for 
them ^0 have lojl no time.n Ibid. ccHiftory Pointers would 
have found it difficult, to have invented f\ich a fpecies of beings. «> 
Addifon , Dial. L on Medals. It ought to be, to inierpoft^ 
io loje , to invent, 

( I ) c(By this means thou flialt have no portion on this fide 
the river, n Ezra, iv. i6. It renders us carelcfs of approving 
ourfelves to God by religious duties , and by that means fe-* 
curing the continuance of his goodnefs. i> Atterbury , Ser- 
mons. Ought it not to be , by theje means , by thoje means ? 
or by this mean^ by that mean, in the fingular number? as it 
is ufed by Hooker , Sidney , Shakfpeare , &c. 

<( We have Arid fiatutes , and moft biting laws , 
Which for this nineteeu years we have let 'fleep. » 

Shakfpeare, Meaf. for Meaf. 

«t I have not wept this forty years, n Dryden. cc If 1 had not 
left o£F troubling myfelf about thofe hind of things. >i Swift ^ 
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« 

Nouns of Meafure , Numbef , and Weight, 
are fome times joinfed in the Singular form with 
Numeral Adjeftives denoting Plurality : as, "j 
iidhy foot; fix /core, i^ 

cc Ten thouiand fathom deep." 

Mil ton, P. L. ii. 934. 
cc A hundred head of Ariftotle's friends. ?» 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 198* 



li About an hundred /^OMWfi? weight. 5f Johnxix.Sg. 
The Acilje^ivc generally goes before the Noun: 

Letter to Steele, k I fancy they art theje kind of Gods, which 
Horace mentions in his allegorical veflel.^' Addifon , Dial. 
TI. on Medals, ct I am not recommending theJe kind of fuf' 
feriags to your liking. » Bilhop Sherlock, Vol. JI. Dific. ii* 
The foregoing phrafes are s^ll improper. So the Pronoun 
muft agree with its Noun : in which refpcft let the folloMring 
example be confidered. « Jt is an unanfwcrablc argument 
tjfavery refined age , the wonderful civilities that have pafl*ed 
between the nation of authors and that of readers. »» Swift, 
Tale of a Jub , Sed, x. As to thcfe wonderful Civilititis 
onemightfay, that ctM^ ^r^anunanfwerable argumeut, &c.» 
but as the Sentence ftands at prefent , i^ is not eafy to recon- 
cile it to any grammatical propriety. A per/on ( that is , one) 
^hom all the world allows to be fo much your betters, it Swift, 
Battle of Books. «His face was eaGly taken either in painting 
or fculpture ; and fcarce any one , though never fo indifferently 
ikilled in their art, failed to hit it. » Welwood's Mppioirs, 
p. €8 i 6th Edit. 



t 
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as , «« a wife man ; a good horfe ; ?» unlefs fome- 
thing depend on the Adjcflive ; as, ufood 
convenient fox me : tt or the Adje Aive be empha- 
tical; as, «( Alexander the great :n and it {lands 
immediately before the Noun , unlefs the Verb 
to be , or any Auxiliary joined to it , come be- 
tween the Adjeftive and the Noun ; as, cthappyis 
the man; happy (hall he be. n And the Article 
goes before the A;djedive : except the Adje&ives,^ 
all\ fuch^ and mar^y , and others fubjoined to the 
Adverbs,/(7, aj, and how ; as, cc all the men ; n afuch 
a man ; m m any a man ; j? uijo good a man \ ?» 4t as 
good a man as ever lived ; 99 (( how beautiful a 
profped is here ! 9 9 And fometimes , when there 
are two or more Adjectives joined to the Noun, 
the Adje<^ives follow th^ Noun: as, (4 a man 
learned and religious* n 

There are certain Adjeftives , which feem to 
be derived without any variation from Verbs , 
and have the fame fignification with the PalEve 
Participles of their Verbs : they are indeed no 
other than L%tin Faffive Participles adapted to 
the Engliih termination ; as , annihilate , cQntam> 
%aU^ elute* 
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ic To deftrudlion facred and devote, if Miltoi 

a The alien compoft is exhauft, 9) 

Philips, Cydcr.j 

Thefe (fome few excepted, which have g^ned 
admiflion into common difcourfe , ) are much 
more frequently , and more allowably , ufed in 
poetry , than in profe ( i ). ^ 

The Diftributive Pronominal Adjeflivcs each 
every , either , agree with the Nouns , PronounSf 
and Verbs of the Singular number only ( 9) : as, L 

{ I ) Adjedivcs of this fort are fomctimes very impropetly 
ofed , with the Auxiliary have , oY had , inftead of the Adive 
Ferfed Participle : as, u Which alfo King .David did dedicate n 
unto the Lord , with the filver and gold that he hod deMcalt 
of all nations which he fubdued.i) 2 Sam. viii. 11. ccAnd 
JchoaQi took all the hallowed things, that>— <hift fathcri, 
kings of Judah , had dedicate. ^i t Kings, xii. 18. So like- 
wife Dan. iii. 19. It ought to be, had dedicated, ci When 
both interefls of Tyranny and Epifcopacy tt;^r« incorporate into 
each other. » Milton, Eiconoclaft. xvii. 

(2) tthet each efteem other better than them/elves, u Phil. ii. 3* 
It ought to be , him/elf. ct It is requifite , that the language 
of an heroic poem fhould be both perfpicuous and fublimc. 
In proportion as either of thefe two qualities are [is] want- 
ing , the language is impcrfed. ti Addifon , Sped. N** 285* 
c( ^Tis obfcrvable , that every one of the Letters hear date after 
kis baaifhment; and contain a compleat Narrative of all his 
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;|i The king of Ifrael and Jehofaphat the king 
•of Judah faf , each (king) on his throne » having 

[both) put on their robes. »i i Kings, xxii. lo. 

a Every tree is known by his own fruit, n Luke, 

y'u 44. 

(( Lepidus flatters both ,, 
Of both is flatterM ; but he neither loves , 
* Nor either cares for him. 99 

Shakfpeare, Ant. and Cleop. 



.J; 
f 



ftory afterwards. )) Bentley, DifTert^nThemiftocUs^s EpiAles, 
StSt. ii. It ought to be bears , znv^they contain. 

There is a like impropriety in the following Sentence : cd do 
act mean by what I have faid , that I think any one to blame 
lor taking due care of their health, (c Addifon , Sped. N® 35* 

Eitktr is often ufed improperly inftead of each : as , <• The 
king of Ifrael an'd Jehofaphat king of Judah fat either (each) 
of them on his throne. » 2 Chron. xviii. 9. ctNadab and 
Abihu , the fons of Aaron , took either ( each ) of them his 
cenfer. » Lev, x. i* See alfo i Kings, vii. i5. Each fignifies 
hoth of them , taken diftinftly , or feparately : either properly 
^gni^tt only the on f., ortheother^ of them, taken disjundively. 
For which reafon the like expreffion in the following paflages 
feeins alfo improper : tiThey crucified two other with him, 
on either ^dc one, andjefusin themidft. 1* John, xix. id. 
(* Of either fide of the river was there the tree of Life, m 
Rev. xxii. 3. See alfo i Kings, x, 19. tiPropofals for a truce 
between the ladies of either party. »> Addifon , Freeholder, 
Contents of N* 38. 
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Unlcfs the Plural Noun convey a CoUeclive 
as , «« that every twelve Years there fliould 
forth two Ihips* ?» Bacon. 

Every Verb ; except in the Infinitive ^ 
ParticiJ)le , hath its, Nominative cafe, eith 
preffed or implied (i) : as , 

(i) (( Forafmuch sis it hath pleafed Almighty Goc 
goodncfs to give 70U fafe deliverance « and hath prefe) 
in the great danger of Childbirth : 1* — Liturgy. Tl 
hath prejerved hath here no Nominative eafe ; for it 
be properly fuppUtd by the preceding word God ^ v 
in the Objcdive cafe. It^ught to be, ciand He hath j 
you ; t> or rather, u and to preferve you. ,» Some of 
writers have frequently fallen into this inaccuracy , \v 
pears to nie to be no fmall one : I (hall therefore a< 
more examples of it, by way of admonition ; infc 
each , within Crotchets , the Nominative cafe that 
cient ^ and that muft necelTarily be fupplied to fup] 
proper Confirudion of the Sentence, u If the calm , i 
he was born, and (which] lafled fo long, had cont 
Clarendon , Life , p. 43. « The Remondrauce he I 
ly received fiom the Houfe of Commons , and [ whi 
difperfed throughout the Kingdom.)} Clarendon, IliR 
p. 366. 8vo. Thcfc we have extraded from an Kill 
undoubted credit , a reverend bifhop , the learncc 
Jovius ; and (they) are the fAue that were praSifc 
the pontiiicaie of Leo X. »» Pope , Of the Poet 
c* A cloud gathering in the North ; which we have h 
raife , and ( which ) may quickly break, in a fiorm u 
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it Awake , arile , or be for ever falfn : 5 5 

that is, t' Awake ye /Sec. 9) 

Every Nominative cafe , except the cafe Ab- 
folute , and \vhen an adJrefs is made to a Per- 
fon, belongs to lome Verb, either cxprcfTcd or 
implied ( 1 ) *• as in the anfwer to a Qucftion : 

beads, ti Swift, Condua of the Allies. ^ A man, whofe 
inclinations led him to be corrupt , and (who) had great 
abilidesto manage and muUiply aud defend his corruptions. >i 
Gulliver j Part. I. Chap. vi. n My Mafter likewife mentioned 
aaother quality, which his fervants had difcovered in many 
Yahoos , and (which) to him was wholly unaccountable. u 
Gulliver, Part. iv. Chap. vii. <« This I filled with the fea- 
thers dffcyeral birds I had taken with fpringes made of Yahoos 
hairs, and (which) were excellent food, n Ibid. Chap. x. 
H Ofiris , whom the Grecians call Dionyfius , and (who) i| 
the fame with Bacchus. » Swift , Mechan. Oper. of the 
Spirit , $ea. ii. 

«c Which Homer might without a blu(h rehearfe , 

And leaves a doubtful palm in VirgiVs verfe. » 

Dryden , Fables , Dedication, 

a Will martial flames for cyer fire thy mind , 

And never, never he to heav*n rejign'd f n 

Odylfey, xil. 145« 

II And will ( it , thy mind , ) never — « 

(i) uWhich rule ^ if it had been obferved, a neighbouring 
frtoce would have wanted a great deal of that incenfe , which 
«aih been offere 1 up to him by hi} adorers. »» Attcrbury, 
^crm. I. I, The Pronoun it is here the Nominative caf« to 
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<& Who wrote this book ? Cicefo : 9f tl 
cc Cicero wrote it. »» Or when the Verb 
dcrftood ^ as ^ 

«( To whom thuj Adam : ?» 

that is , /pake. 

Every Pofleffivc cafe fuppofcs fome Not 
which it belongs: as when we fay, "St. 
or St. James's, »i we mean St. Paul's C 
or St. James's Palace* 

Every Adje&ive has relation to fome Si 
tive , either expreffed or implied : as , 
Twelve^ j? that is, Apojlles ; &( the wife, the < 
that is , perfons. 

In fome inftances the Adjefiive becomes 
ftantive ^ and has an Adjeftive joined to 
it the chief Good; 5X4 Evil, be thou my Good 

the Verb ohftfved; and which ruU is left by itfelf , 
native cafe without any Verb following it. This 012 
expreffion , however improper , is very common, 
to be, iilf this rule had been obferved , Scc.n ^^ We 
better materials to compound the Piiefthood of , t 
mafs of mankind: which ^ corrupted as it is, thofe 
ccivc Orders muft have fome vices to leave behind 
yhen they enter into the Church. ti Swift, Sentim< 
Church of England man. 

( t j Adjedives are fomctimes employed as Adver 
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In others , the Subftantivc becomes an Adjec- 
, tive , or fupplies its place; being prefixed to 
J another Subftantive , and linked to it by a mark. 

m 
> 

; pr,operly , and not agreeably to ihc Genius of the Englifh 
Language. As, u indifferenl honeft, (xcdUnt well : u Shak« 
fpeare , Hamlei. tiexteme elaboiaie : i> Diydcn , EiT^iy oa 
Dram. Poet, tt marvellovs graceful : m tc Claieudon , Life, p. 
18. It marvellous worthy to be praifed : u Pfal. cxliv. 3. for fo 
> the Tranflatori gave it. 14 extreme unwilling ;n «i txtieme {uh' 
\ jed : tt Swift, laic of a Tub, and Battle of Books, u extra" 
i prdina^j ra>-e : ti Addifon , on Metlals. u He behaved him* 
Mf cofijortnable to that bleifed example, n Spiai'& Sermons, 
} p. 8q. i4 I (hall endeavour to live ha trailer fuit able to a man 
in my ftation. » Addifon , Sped. N** 53o. it The ^aecn 
having changed her miniftry fuitable to her own wii'dora.tt 
Swift, Examiu. N** 21. uThe afiertions of ihis Au.hor arc 
etfier deteSed. ti Swift, Public Spiiit of <hc Whg«. u The 
Chara6teriftic of his SeQ allowed hi'n to afliim no jiionger than 
that. t» Beniley , Phil. Lipf. Reraaik liti. If one author 
had fpoken nobler and l>^ftier than another. »• Ibid. uXcno- 
phou fays exprefs. u Ibid. Remaik/xlv. u I can never ihiok 
fo very mean of him.it Id, biflertaiiou on Phalli is , p. 24. 
II Homer defcribes this river agrrrahle \o the vul-ar reading. »» 
Pope , Note on Iliad ii. ver. io3 2. So exceeuir.g , for excee- 
eliitgly ^ however improper , occurs f:cquently in the Vulgar 
Tranflaiion of the Bible , and has obiained in common dif- 
courfe it Many men reafon exceedir.g clear and righily , who 
know not how to make a fyilogifm. tt Locke, n We (hould 
live foberly , righteouiiy, and godly in this.prefent world, n 
Tit. ii. 18, See alfo 2 Tim. iii. X2. u' To convince all that 
are ungodly among them, of all their ungodly deeds, which 
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of conjunftion : as , «* fea-water ; land-tortoife ; 
forefl-trcc. ?» 

they have ungodly committed, n Jude , i5. (t I think it very 
mafierly written, a Swift to Pope , Letter Ixxiv. 

(t O Liberty, Thou Goddefs keavtnly hiight. iy I 

Addifon. 
The TerminatioD ly , .being a contradion of like , cxpreflcf 
fimilitude , or manner ; and being added to Nount , forms 
AdjeSives; and , added to Adjedivei, forms Adverbs. Bb< 
Adverbs expreffing^mi/t/u^^ ^ or manntr ^ cannot be to formed 
from Nouns : the few Adverbs , that are fo formed » have a 

• 

very different import: as daily ^ yearly ; that is, day by day, 
year by year. Early , both Adjedive and Adverb , is formed 
from ihe Saxoti Prepoiition , ar , before. The Adverb* there- 
fore above noted are not agreeable to the Analogy of for- 
maiion eftablifhed in our Language , which requires godlilj^ 
uiigiidlily , heavenlily : but thefe ate difagreeablc to the ear, 
and therefore could never aain admittance into common ofe. 

The word lively^ ufed as an Adverb, inftead o£ iivelily, ii 
liable (o the fame objedion; and , not being fo familiar to 
the ear , immediately offends it. uThat part of poetry muft 
needs be beft , which defcribes moft lively our adions and 
paiTions, our virtues and our vices.)* Dryden, Pref. to Sute 
of innocence, u The whole deGgn muft refer to the Goldea 
Age, which it lively reprefents. » Addifon, on Medals i 
Dial. n. 

On the other hand , an Adverb is improperly ufed al 
an Adjedive in the following palTages. c» We may caft 
in fuch feeds and principles , as we judge moft .likely t» 
take fooneji and deepeft root. » Tillotfon , Vol. L Serm. 59. 
u After thefe vriurs , of which they hop» fox a jQ$n and 
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Adverbs have no Government. ( i ). 

The Adverb , as its name imports , is gene- 
rally placed dofe or near to the v/ord , which it 
modifies or affcfts ; and its propriety and force 
depends on its pofition ( «). Its place for the moft 
part is before Adjedives ; after Verbs Aflive or 
Neuter ; and it frequently flands between the 
Auxiliary and^thc Verb : as, u He made a very 
degant harangue ; he /pake unaffectedly znd for ci- 

profperous ifiue. i» Sidney, u Ufc a little wine for thy 
iiomach's Cake, and thine often inHrmiiies. » i Tim. v. 23. 
Unlcfsybon and often were foitncrly AdjcSivcs, though now 
whoUy obfolete in that form. See Johnfon's Didionary j 
Oftentimes and SoorAy, 

( I ) .t« How muck Joever the reformation of this corrupt and 
degenerate age is almofl utterly to be defpaired of, we may 
yet liavc a more confortable profpcfi of future times. •» Til- 
lotfoa , I. Prcf. to Serm. 49. The hrft part of ihi-s Sentence 
abounds with Adverbs ; and thofe fuch , as are hardly con- 
fident with one another. 

( 2 ) Thus it is commonly faid , «» I only fpake three words ; i> 
when the intention of the fpeaker manifeilly requires, it I 
fpakc only three words. *> 

c( Her body (haded with a flight cymarr, 

Her bofom to the view was only bare.f* 

Dryden , Cymon and Iphig. 
The fenfe nccefifarily requires this order, 

i( H«r bofom only to the view was bare.v 
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hly ; and tvas attentively heard by the whole 
audience, n 

Two Negatives in Englifh deftroy one another, 
or are equivalent to an Affirmative ( i ) : as , . 

ic M'cr' did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were , or thf fierce pLius not feel. j» 

Milton , P. L. i. 335. 

Prepositions have a Government of Cafes: 
and in Englifh they always require the Objeftivc 

(i) The following are examples of ihe conlrary : 

«( Give not me counfcl ; 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear. •> 

Shakfpearr ,' Much ado. 
u She cannot love , 
Nor take no fliape nor projeA of afteSion. »i Ibid. 
Shak-fpeareufes this confliudiou frequently. It is a relique o 
the ancient ftyle , abounding with Negatives; which is noi 
grown wholly obfolete : 

CI And of his port as meke as is a mayde : 

He never yet no vilanie ne fayde 

In alle his lif unto no maanere wight. 

He was a veray parfit geaiil k'uight. tt Chaucer. 

<t I cannot by no means allow him, that this argument mu 
prove, — «} Bendey, Diflcrt. on Phalaris , p. 3i5.. *4Th. 
we need not , nor do no/, conEue ihe purpofei of God. 
Id. ScroiOu 8, ^ 
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Cafe after ■ them : as , " with him ; from her ; 
to me ( I ), n 

The Prepofition is often feparated from the 
Relative 'v\hich it governs, and joined to the Verb 
at the end of the Sentence , or of fome member 
of it: as, *< Horace is an author, whom. I am 
^ much delighted with, n 4c The world is too well 
i bred to (hock, authors with a truth, which gene- 
rally their bookfellers are the firft that inform 
them of 97 (2 ). This is an idiom , which our lan- 
guage is flrongly inclined to : it prevails in com- 
mon converfation, and fuits very well with the 
familiar ftyle in writing : but the placing of the 

• 

( I ) u Who fcrveft thou under ? j* Shakfpeare , Hen. V. 
c( Who do you fpcak to? As you like it. 

II rU tell you, tuho Time ambles withal^ who Time troti 
withal , who Time gallops withal , and who he flauds itill 
rvithaL 

I pr'ythcc , whom doth he trot withal ? »t Ibid. 

II Wc aie ftiil much at a lofs , who civil power bclongi 
to ? »» Locke. 

In ail ihefe places , it ought to be uhom. 
u Now Maigarei's curfe' is falln upon our heads, 
When fhe exclaimed on Railings , you , and /. »> 

Shakfpeare, Rich. III. 

It ought to be me» 
( 2 ) Pope , Preface to his Poems. 

K 3 
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m 

PrcpofitiOD before the Relative is more graceful 
as well as more perfpicuous ; and agrees much 
better with the folemn and elevated ftyle (i). 
Verbs are often compounded of a Verb and 
a Prepofitiom ; as to uphold , to outweigh , to over- 
look ; and this compolition fometimes gives a 
new fenfe to the Verb ; as , to under/land , to 
withdraw , io forgive ( i ). But in Englifh the 
Prepofition is more frequently placed after the 
Verb , and feparate from it , like an Adverb : 
in which fituation it is no lefs apt to affea the 
fenfe of it , and to give it a new meaning; 
and may ftill be confidered as belonging to the 
Verb , and as a part of it. As , to cafl , is to 

( I ) Some -writers feparate the Prepofition from its Noun, 
in orfler to contieS dilTcr&nt Prepoiitions with the fame Noun : 
as, ct To fuppofe the Zodiac and Planets to be efficient o/, 
and antecedent to ^ thcmfelvts. »i Bentlcy , Serm. 6. This , 
wlie.her in the familiar or the folemn %le, is always inele- 
gant ; and (hould never be admitted , but in Forms of Law, 
and the like , where fulnefs and e}:a£lnefs of expreffiou muft 
take place of every other confideratiou. 

(2) With in compofitlon retains the fignification , which 
It has among oihers iu the Sa\on , of from and agaittjl : ai 
to witkkold ^ to withjland. So alfo for has a negative figni- 
fication ^ from the Saxon ; as, iojorbid ^ Jorbeodan; to forget^ 
/orgitan. 
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throw ; but to cajl up , or to compute , ar^ account^ 
is quite a different thing : thus , to Jail on , te 
hear out , to give over; &c. So that the meaning 
of the Verb , and the propriety of the phrafc, 
depend on the Prepofition fubjoined (i). 

(i) Examples of impropristy in the ufc of the Prepofition, 
JD phrafes of this kind. <i Your charadcr , which I , or 
my other writer, may now value ourfclvcs hy (upon ) draw- 
ing, n Swift, Letter on the Englilh Tongue, u You have 
bellowed your favors to (upon) the moft deferving perfous.n 
ibid. c( Upon fuch occafions as fell into (under) their cog- 
iiifance. )« Swift, Contells and DilTcnfions , 8cc. Cl^ap. iii. 
11 Thatyarifrty of fadions vxto (in ) which we arc flill engaged." 
Ibid. Chap. v. tc To reflore myfelf into ( to ) the good grace* 
of my fair Critics. t> Dryden, Ipref. to Aureng. «c Accufed 
the minifter /(Or (of) betraying the Dutch, n Swift, Four 
laft yean of the Queen , Book ii. tt Ovid , whom you ac- 
cufe/ur (of) luxuriance ofverfe. »> Dryden, on Dram. Poefy. 
<i The people of Eugland may congratulate to thcmfelves , 
that If — Dryden. u Something like this has been reproach- 
ed to Tacitus, ti Bolingbroke , on Hiftory , Vol, I. p. i36. 
u He was made much on (of) at Argos. »» — ci He is fo re- 
folved oj ( on ) going to the Pcrfian Court. »» Bcatley « 
DiflTert. on Themiftocles's Epiftles , Sea. iii. u Neither the 
one nor the other fhall make me fwcrve out oJ [ixom] the 
path , which I have traced to myfelf. n Bolingbroke , Letter 
to, Wyndham , p. 2b2. 

cc And virgins fmil'd at what they blufh'd before : »« u at 
what .^thqy blufti'd (at. )»» Pope, Elfay on Crit. «» They 
are now reconciled by a zeal for their caufe to what ihcy 

K4 
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As the Prepofiti6n fubjoined to the Verl 
the conflruftion and nature of an Advert 

tould not be prompted (to) by a concern for their b< 
Addifon , Sped. K*^ 8i. u If policy c;ni prevail upcn 
force. »i Addifon, Tiavels , p. 62. ct I do likcwifc 
ty//A(from) the Examiner. » Addifon, Whig-Exam. 
It Ye blind guides , which ftrain at a gnat , and f^A-a 
camel. »» Matt, xxiii. 24. «» which ftrain oi^r, or take 
ovt of the liquor by ftraining it: i» the impropriety 
Prepofition has wholly dcftroyed the meaning of the 
it No difcouragement f'lr the authors to pioceed. »» 
a Tub , Preface, ti \ ftriS obfeivance after times and fafl 
Ibid. Seft/ii. tt Which had a much greater (hare ofi 
him , than any regards after his father's commands.* 
Scft. vi. tt Not fiom any perfonal hatred to them , 
juftificaiion to (of) the beft of Queens. »» Swift, Exa 
K** 23. In the laft example , the Verb being Tranfii 
requiring the Objedivc Cafe, the Noun formed fiora i 
to require the PoflTefiive Cafe, or its PiepoJ&don , a 
Or peihaps he meant to fay, » in jvfiice to the beft of Qi 
Obfcrve alfo , that the Noun generally requires after 
fame Piepofuion , as the Verb fiom which it is foirae( 
was perfcftly in compliance to ( wiih ) feme perfor 
whofe opinion I have g»eat deference. >» Swift , I 
Temple's Memoirs, n The wifeft Piinces need not t 
any diminution /o ( of ) ihcir gicainels , or dcrogaiion ^0 
theii fufficicucy , to rely upon counCcl. n Bacon, E 
So* the ^oun arerfi'^n , ( ihnt is , a turning away , ) as 1 
the AdjcSivc avrrje ^ fcems to require the Prepofiiic 
after it ; and not fo propcr'y to adroit of to y or for , 
are often ufcd with it. 
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the Adverbs , here , there , where , with a Prepo- 

fition fubjoined, as hereof^ therewith^ whereupon ( i ), 

' have the conftrudlon and nature of Pronouns. 

The Prepofitions to'3.rxdfor are often undcr- 

ftood , chiefiy before the Pronoun ; as , u give 

me the book ; get me fome paper ; 7 that is , 

to me, for me (i ). 

( 1 ) Thcfe arc much difufcd in common difcourfe , and 
are retained only in ihe Solemn, or Formulary ftylc. uThey 
(our Authors ) have of laie . 'tis true .reformed in fome mea« 
fare the gouty joints aud darning-work o{ w hereunto* s ^ where" 
hj's , ihereoj's^ therewith' s ^ and the reft of this kind ; by 
which complicated periods aie fo curioufly ftruug, or hooked 
on , one to another , afier tlie long-fptm manner of the bar 
orpulpit.i* Lord Shaf.cfbury , Miicel. V. 

ii Fra fche thlr wourdis had fayd. n 

Gawin Douglas , ^n. x. 

«t Tkir wikkit fchrewis. n Ibid. iEn. xii. 

That is , «i theje words: >i njthefe wicked (brews. » Theyr^ 
thefe^ or ihofe ^ mafculine ; ,/^a«r , thrfe ^ or thofe ^ feminine, \ 
Iflandick. - Hence, perhaps , thereof ^ therewith , 8cc. of, 
wiih , them; aud f o , by analogy, the reft of this clafs of 
Yords. 

(2) Or in thefe and the like phrafes, may not me, thee ^ 
Aim, her, us, which in Savon are ihe Daiive cafes of their 
rcfpedive Pronouns , be confidercd as flill continuing fuch 
in the EngUfti , and including in ihcir very form 'he force 
of the Prcpofuions to znd for? There arc certainly fome other 
Fhtafci, which are 10 be rcfolved in this manner : u Wo it 
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The Prepofiiion in , or on ^ is often underftck)d 
before Nouns cxprefling Time : as , «( this day; 
next month; lajl year : that is , a on this day; »» 
li in next mbnth ; >> tt in lafl year, m 

In Poetry , the common Order of words is 

iB^/i» The phrafc is pure Saxon: u wa is me! »i me is the 
Daiive cafe; iu EngliOi , with the Frepofition , to me. So, 
«( meihinks : >* Saxon , tt me tkinSb : i» k As uj tkoughte : n Sir 
JoLn Maundevyllc. u Methovgkts ^ this (ho rt interval of liUnce 
has had more mufic in it , than any of the fame fpace of 
time before or after it. »i Addlfon , Taller, N** j33. See 
alfo Sped. N* 3 and 63. It ought to be , methought. u The 
Lord do that. which y>^m^M Am good. ti 2 Sam. x. is. See 
alfo I Sam. iii. 18. 2 Sam. xviii. 4. ci He (hall dwell with 
thee , — in one of thy gates , where it iiketh him beft. m 
Deut. xxiii. 16. See alfo Efih. viii. 8. d O well is thee ! u 
Pfal. cxxviii. 2. *( Wei his the ^ id eft, bene eft tibi. n Simeon 
Dunelm, apud X. Scriptores, col. i35. n Wei is kirn that 
ther mai be.it Anglo-Saxon Poem in Hickes*sThefaur. Vol. 1. 
p. 23 1. (( Well is him ^ that dwelleth with a wife of under- 
Aanding.it — nWell is A/m , that hath found prudence, tt 
Ecclcs. XXV. 8 , 9. The Tranflator thought to corred hit 
phrafc afterward ; and fo hath made it neither Saxan nor 
Englifli : u Well is he ^ that is defended from it. Ecclcs. 
xxviii. 19. It Wo worth the day!»» Ezek.. xxx. 2. that is, 
«{ Wo be to the day.it The word worth is not the Adjeftivc, 
but the Saxon Verb wtorthan ^ or vorthan ^ fieri ^ to be ^ t9 
kecome; which is often ufed by Chaucer , and is ftill retained 
Wk aa Auxiliary Verb in the German Language. 
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frequently inverted; in all ways , in which it may 
be done without ambiguity or obfcurity. 

Two or more Simple Sentences, joined toge- 
ther by one or more Connective words , be* 
come a compounded Sentence. 

There arc twi Sorts of words , which conneft 
Sentences: i. Relatives; 2. ConjunSions. 

Examples: i. ttBleffed is the man, who fear- 
eth the Lord. i> 2. ttLife is fliort, anrfart is long. >» 
1. and 2. u BlefTed is the man, who feareth the 
Lord, and keepeth his commandments, m 

The Relatives , who , which , that , having 
no variation of gender or number , cannot but 
agree with their Antecedents. Who is appropria- 
ted to perfons ; and fo may be accounted Maf- 
culine and Fen:\inine only : we apply which now 
to things only ; and to Irrational Animals , ex- 
cluding them from Perfonality, without any con- 
fideration of Sex : which therefore may be ac- 
counted Neuter. But formerly they were both 
indifferently ufed of perfons: 4< Our Father, 
which art in heaven. ?» That is ufed indifferently 
both of perfons and things ; but it would better 
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become the folemn fiyie to reftrain it more to j 
the latter, than is ufualiy done. What includes 
both the Antecedent and the Relative : as, u'This 
was what he wanted ; >> that is , u the thing which 
he Wanted ( i ). " 

The Rilative is the Nominative Cafe to the 
Verb , when no other Nominative comes be- 
tvveen it and the Verb : but when another No- 
minative conies between it and the Verb, the 
Relative is governed by forae word in its own 
member of the Sentence : as , u The God, wh 
preferveth me ; whoje I am, and whom I ferve {"/)." 

(i) That hzi been ufcd in ihc fame manner, as including 
the Rc'a ivc wh.ch ; but it is cither improper , or obfoleie: 
as, ciTo couiidcr advifcdly of that is moved. >» Bacon, Elfay 
xxii. «c We fpcak that we do know , and teftify tkat we 
have fccn. »i John iii. ii. So likcwife the ^ cuter Pronoun 
it : as , tt By this alfo a man may underftand , when it ii 
that mfii may be faid to be conquered ; and in what ihc 
nature of C<»nqueft and the Riglit of a Conqueror coufiRcih: 
foi ihis Subraiffion is it (thai which) implyeth ihera all. » 
Hobbes, Leviathan, Concluhou. it And this is f/ (ihai which) 
men mean by diflribuiive Jullice , and (which] is propeily 
termed Equity. >» Hobbes , Elements of Law , Part. L 
Chap. iv. 2. 

(c) nWho, iiiftcad of going about doing good, they are 
perpciually intent upon doing mil'chief. »» Tillotfon , Serm. 
I. 18. The Nominative Cafe thfy in this fenieucc is fuper- 
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Becaufc in the different Members of the fentence * 
the Relative performs a different office : in the* 
firft member it reprefcnts the Agent; in tlie .fe- 
cond the Poffcffor •, in the third the Objeft of 
an aftion : and therefore muft be in the diffe- 
rent Cafes , correfponding to thofe Offices. 

Every Relative muft have an Antecedent to 
Vfhich it refers , either expreffed , or underflood : 
as , i( Who fteals my purfe , fteals traffi : >> that 
is, iithe man ^ who' — i» 

The Relative is of the fame perfon with the 
Antecedent; and the Verb agrees \viih it accord- 
ingly : as , 44 Who is this , thai cometh from Euom ; 
this , that is glorious in his apparel ? / , that/peak in 
righteoufnefs. 5» Ifaiah Ixiii. i. a O Shepherd of 
Ifracl ; Thou , that leadeji Jofeph like a flock. ; 
Thou , that dwelleji between the Cherubims. j> 
Pfal. Ixxx. I. (i ). 

fluous : it was expreffed before in the Relative who* n Com- 
mend me to an argument that , like a Flail , ihere*s no 
Fence againfti/. »i Bcniley, DilTe t. on £uripides*i Epifilet, 
ScS. i. If that be dcfigned for a Relative , it ought to be 
XiAicA , governed by the Pr^pofiiion agahfi , and it is fuper- 
fiuous : thus, naga'inji tvhich there is no fence : >* but if that 
be a Conjundion , it ought to be in the preceding member, 
u Juch an argument..!! 
1 1; 1. 1 am tA* Lord , that makith ^\\ l\i\ii^\ \ tKal ^iiUKili 
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When this ^ that ^ thefe ^ thofe, refer to a pre*, 
Ceding Sentence; this , or thefe , refers to the 

forth th€ heavens alone : »» — Ifaiah xliv. 24. Thus far is 
right : the Lord in the ihird Perfon is the Antecedent , and 
the Verb agrees with the Relative in the third Perfon: u I 
am the Lord , which Lord , or He that , maketh all things. » 
It would have been equally right if / had been made the An* 
tecedent, and the Relative s^nd the Veil) had agreed with it 
in the Firft Perfon : nJ am the Lotd, that fna«^all things.ti 
Put when it follows, nthat fpreadeth abroad the earth by w;- 
/elf ; It there arifes a confufion of Perfous , and a XDanifeft 
Solerifm. 

ft Thou great firft Caufe, lead underftood! 

Who all my fenfe confined 
To know but this, that Thou art good. 

And that myfelf am blind : 
Yet gave me in this dark, cftatc , Sec. »» 

Pope , Univerfal Prayer. 
It ought to be , cdifineifft , or didjl confine ; gavejl , or diif 
give; 8cc. in the fecond Perfon. 

(I O Thov, fupreme ! high throned all height above ! 
O great Pelafgic , Dodoncan Jove ? 
Who 'midft furrounding frolls, and vapours chill , 
Trejide on bleak Dodona's vocal hill ! n 

Pope, Iliad, xvi. 284. 
II Nor thou , lord Arthur, fl.aU efcape : 

To thee I often call'd in vain , 
Againil that aflaflin in crape ; 

Yet thou couldft tamely fee me {l.^in. 
Nor when I felt the dreadful blow , 

Or chid i\kt dean, or pinch' d thy fpoufe. « 

Swift, Markct*hin Thorn. 
See above, p. 47. Note. 
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tei member or term; that ^ or thofe ^ to the 
rmer ; as. 

Self-love^ the fpring of motion, a^ls the foul ; 
eafon's comparing balance rules the whole : 
Ian , but for that , no a£lIon could attend ; 
ind , but for thu , Were a6live to no end. ?» 

Pope , Effay on Man. 

« Some place the blifs in a^llon , Jome In eafe: 
Vhoje call It pleafure , and contentment /A<?/if.n 

Ibid. 

The Relative is often underftood , or omitted: 
as, (( The man I love ; n that is, *« whom I love (i). j> 

(i) (iAbufe on all he lov'd , or lov'd him, fpread.t* 

Pope , Epift. to Arbuthnot. 

That is, «i all whom he lov'd, or who lov'd him:>» or, to 
make it more eafy by fupplying a Relaiive that has no variation 
of Cafes, «4aU that he lov'd, or that lov'd him. « The Con- 
ftrufiion is hazardous, and hardly juftifiablc , even in Poetry. 
" In the temper of mind he was then.»» Addifon, Spe^ 
N** 549. ttln the pofturc I lay.n Swift, Gulliver, Parti, 
Chap. I. In thefe and the like phrafes, which are very com- 
mon , there is an Ellipfis both of the Relative and the Prepo-* 
fition ; which would have been much better fupplied : ctia 
Ibc temper of mind in which he was then.n uln the p.ofture 
inwhich I lay.« u The little falisfaSion and confiftency ( which) 
it to be found in mod of the fyftcms of Divinity [which.) 
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The accuracy and clearnefs of the fentencc 

pend very much upon the proper and detcn 

natc ufe of the Relative ; fo that it may reac 

prefent its Antecedent to the mind of the hcai 

or reader, without any obfcurity or arabigui 
The fame may be obferved of the Pronoun a 

the Noun ; which by fome are called aifo I 

Relative and Antecedent ( i ). . 

T have met ^vith, lusidc me betake myfelf to the folc read 
of the Scripiure ( to which ihey all appeal ) for the undcrfla 
ing(of) the Chriftian Religion. >» Locke, Pref. to Reafonal 
nefs of Chriftianity. In the following example the anieced 
is omitted : »iHe delircd ihey might go to the aliar togeil 
and jointly return their thauks to tohcm only it was du 
Addifon , Freeholder, N® 49. In general , the omlfl 
of the Relative leems 10 be too much indulged in the fomi 
ftyle ; it is ungraceful in the folemn ; and , of whatever k 
the ftyle be , it ii apt to be attended with obfcuriiy and i 
biguity. 

» 

(i) The ConneSive parts of Sentctires are the moft 
portant of all , ami require the grcaieli care and aaenti< 
for it is by thcfe chiefly that the tiain of thought, the cox 
of reafoning, and the whole progiefs of ihc mind, inc 
tinued difcourfe of all kinds, is laid open; and on the ri 
ufe of thefe the perfpicuiiy, that is, the fiift and grca 
beauty, of ftyle principally depends. Relatives and Conju 
tions are the inftiumcnti of Connexion in difcourfe; it 1 
be of ufe to point out fome of the moft common inac 
Taciei that writeri are apt to fall into with refped to the 

COK^^U^CTIONJ 
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Conjunctions have fometitncs a Govcrntncnt 
of Modes. Soitie COiijundions require the la* 

mnd a few examples of faults may perhaps be more inflruc- 
Aivc , than any rules of propriety ihat caa be given. Hert 
therefore (hall be added fome further examples of inaccura- 
cies' in the ufe of Relatives. 

The Relative placed before the Antecedent ; Examples : 
«iThe bodies, which we daily handle, make us perceive, 
that whilft they remain between them^ they do by an unfur- 
Bountable force hinder the approach of our hands thai preft 
them. n Locke, ElTay, B. ii. C. 4. Sed. i. Here the fenfe 
ii fufpended , and the fentence is uninielligible , till you get 
to the end of it ; there is no antecedent, to which the Rela* 
live /A«m can be referred , but bodies; but, «< whilft the bodies 
lemain between the bodies, n makes no fenfe ai all. When 
you get. to hands ^ the difficulty is cleared up , the fenfe help- 
iog out the Conftrudion. Yei there ftill remains an ambiguity 
ia the Relative they, them, which in number and perfon art 
equally applicable to bodies or hands : this , though it may not 
here be the occafion of much obfcurity , which is commonly 
the e£fed of it, yet is always difagreeable and inelegant: at 
^in the following examples. 

u Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others; 
and think, that their reputation obfcures them; and that their 
commendable qualities do Hand in their light: and iheteforo 
iktj do what they can to caft a cloud over them , that the bright 
fliining of their virtues may not obfcure them^a Tilloifon, 
Serm. I. 42. 

u The Earl of Falmouth and M. Coventry were rivals wk^ 
(hoold have moft influence with the Duke, wha loved th« 
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dicailve , fome the Subjunflive Mode , after 
them : others have no influence at all on the 
Mode. 



H 



F.arl bed, but thought the other the.wiftr man , tvho fup. 
ported Pen, viho difobliged all the Courtiers, even agaiuft 
the Earl, who contemned Pen as a fellow of no fenfe.i* Cla- 
rendon, Cont. p. 264. 

But the following Sentence cannot poffibly be underftood, 
without a careful recollediou of circumftances through feme 
pages pieceding. 

t( All which , wiih the King's and Queen's fo ample pro- 
mifes to him ( the Treafurer ) fo few hours before the con- 
feriing the place on another, and the Duke of York's man- 
ner of receiving ^m ( the Treafurer, ) after A^ ( the Chancellor) 
had been fliut up with him (the Duke , ) as- A^ ( the Treafurer j 
was informed, might ver)' well excufe him ( the Treafurer) 
for he thinking (the Chancellor) had fomc fhare in the af- 
front A^ (ihe Treafurer) has undergone.!) Clarendon, Cont. 
p. 296. 

It Breaking a Conftitution by the very fame errors, ihatio 
many have been broke before. »» Swift, Coutefts and Diffen- 
tions , &:c. Chap. 5. Here the Relative is eihployed not onlf 
to reprefent the Antecedent Noun the errors , but like wife the 
Prepofition by perfixed to it. It ought to be, u the fame er- 
rors by which fo many have been broken before. »» 

Again: cc — An Undertaking; which ^ alihongh it hai 
failed, (partly, 8cc. and partly, kc.) isjio objeSion at all to 
an Enterprize fo well concerted , and with fuch fair probabi* 
lity of fuccefs.»» Swift, Condud of the Allies. That ii, 
It Which Undertaking is no objcdiou to an Enterprize fo well 
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Hypothetical, Conditional, Concefilve , and 

Exceptive Conjunflions feem in general to require- 

the Subjunftive Mode after them : as , ij^ though^ 

unlefs ^ except^ whether — or. Sec: butby ufe they 

often admit of the Indicative.: and in fome cafes 

vith propriety. Examples : <c // thou b/^ the Son' 

of God. 5J Matt. iv. 3. nTkqiigh he Jlay me, 

yet will I put my trufl in him. ji Job, xiii. i5. 

It Unlefs he wajh his fiefli. m Lev. xii. 6. ct No 

power, except it lu ere given from above. 95 John^ 

xix. 11. <4 Whether it were I or they, fo we preach. >p 

I Cor. XV. II. The Subjunftive in thefc inftances* 

■ 

implies fome thing contingent or doubtful ; the 
Indicative would cxpiefs a more abfolute and 
determinate fenfe ( i ). 

concerted;!) that is , cito itfelf:»» he means , tithe failure or 
nifcarriage of which is no objcdion at all to it. >» 

(1 ) The following example may fcrvc to illuflratc this ob » 
fcrvation : nl hough he were divinely infpircd , and fpakc 
therefore, as the oracles of God, v.lih fuprcnic amhoriiy: 
ihugh he weie indued with fupernalural powers , a.id could 
tterefoie have confirmed the truth of what he uttcied bs 
miracles ; yet in compliance with the way in which human 
nature and reafonable creatures are ufually wrought upon . 
hereafoued.il Atterbury , Scrm. IV. 5. 

That our Saviour was divinely infpired, and indued wiili 
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That , cxprcfling the motive or end , has tt 
Subjunftive Mode, with may ^ mighty JhouU 
after it. 

Leji; and that annexed to a Command pn 

fupernatural poweri, are pofiiions , that are here taken fc 
grauitd, as not admitting of the leaft doubt; ihey woul 
therefore have been better eAprefTed in the Indicative Mode 
(I though he was divinely infpired ; though he was indue 
v^ith fupernatural powers, ft The Subjundive is ufed in Uk 
manner in ihe following e-vample : Though he were a Son 
yet learned he obedience , by the things which he fuffered.i 
Heb v. 8. But in a fimilar pafTage the Indicative is em< 
ployed lo the fame puipofe , and that much more properly: 
K Though he was rich, yet for your fakes he became poor.i! 
S Cor. viii. 9. The proper ufe then of the Subjundive Modi 
after the Conjundion is in the cafe of a doubtful fuppofiiiooi 
or conceflion : as, Though he fall , he Ihall not be utterly caft 
down. I* Pial. xxxvii. 24. And mueh the fame may be faid of 
the left. 

The fame Conjundion governing both the Indicative and 
(he Subjuudive Mode^ in ihe fame fentencee , and in ihe 
fame circumOaoce^ , though either of ihem feparaicly would 
be light, feem& to be a great impropriety : as, 

u Though heaven's King 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 
Us'd to the yoke-, draw'Ji his triumphant wheels 
In progtefs through the road of heav'u ftar-pav'd.>i 

Milton, P. L. IV. 97 3* 
(I JJ there he but one body of legiflators , it is no better 
than a tyranny; ij there are only two, there will want* 
fai^in^ voice. }} Addifon^ Sped. N** 287. 
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ding; and (/"with but following it ; neccffarily 
Tcquire the SubjnnS.ve Mode : Examples ; a Let 
him, that fiandeth , take heed, left he falLn 
X Cor. X, i«. «« Take heed, thit thou /peak not 
to Jacob. M Gen. xxxi. 24. If he do but touch 
the hills, they (hall fmoke.n Pfal. civ. Si ( i ). 

Other Conjunftions, expreffing a Continuation^ 
an Addition , an Inference , 8cc. being of a pofi* 
tive and abfolute nature, require the Indicative 
Mode ; or rather leave the Mode to be deter- 
mined by the other circumftances and conditions 
of the fentence. 

When the Qualities of different things are com- 
pared ; the latter Noun , or Pronoun , is not 
governed by the Conjuoftion than ^ or as ^ (for 
a Conjun&ion has no Government of Cafes , ) 

(i) In tt/e following inftafices the Gonjundion that, ex- 
prefted, or uudcrflood, fccmt lo be improperly accompAaie4 
with the Subjunctive Mode: 

ci So much (he fears for William^s life, 

that Mary*» fate ihe dare not mourn.it Prior* 

It Her eyei in heaven 
Would through the airy region ftream fo bright , 
That birds would iing, and ihitik it it^^r^ not night, tt 

Shakfpeare , Rom. and Jal« 
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but agrees with the Verb , or is governed by the 
Verb , or the Prepofition , expreffed , or under? 
flood. As, u Thou art wife r than/ (a7»).n icYou 
are not lb tall as I (am),?? 46 You think him 
handfomer than (you think) me; and you love 
him more than (you love) me.^j In all other 
inflances, if you complete the Sentence in like 
.manner , by fupplying the part which is ;under- 
ftood ; the Cafe of the latter Noun , or Pronoun, 
will be dcterm'ncd. Thus, u PJato obfervcs, 
that God geomctrizes: and the fame thing was 
obfer\'ed befcrc by a wife r man than /u:^j that 
IS, thditi he was. <c It was well expreffed by Plato; 
but more elegantly by Solomon than him: a that 
is , than by him ( i ), 

( I ) ((You are a much greater lofer than mt by his deakh.n 
Swift, to Pope , Ictlcr 63. 

<( And iho' by Jicaven's fevcre decree 

She fulTcrs hourly moic than me. a Swift, to Stella. 

(I We coutribulcd jl third more than the Dutch, who were 
obli;^td to the fame pvopoitiou more ihau us, a Swift, Con- 
duct of the Allicr. 

c. l-Jijg Chailcs, and more than ^i;/i , the Duke, and the 
Popiih Fadion , wcic at liLcrty to foim new fchcmcs. »i 
Boliugbroke , lYiiW ou Parties , Lcilcr 3. 

((The drift of all his Seimons was, to prepare the Jewi 
for the reception of a Prophet, mightier lliau Him^ and 
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But the Rclativcii;/K? , having; Reference to no 
V Verb or Prepofition underftood , but only to its 

vhofc flioei he was not worthy to bear. »» Attcrbury , Ser- 
inons, IV. 4. 

cc A Poem, -which is good in itfelf, cannot lofe any thing 
©f its real value ; though it ftiould appear not to be the 
"work of fo eminent an auihor, as Am, to whom it was fafl 
imputed. If Congreve, Picf. to Homer's Hymn to Venus. 

(( A ftone is heavy , and the fand weighty : but a fool'i 
vrath is heavier than /A^m boih.n Prov. xxvii. 3. 

({ If the King gives us leave , you or I may as lawfully 
preach, as tkcm that do.i* Hobbes, Hill, of Civil Wars , 
p. 62. 

It The fun upon the calmeU fea 

Appears not half fo bright as Thee,ji Prior. 

<t Then EniOi , dear Chloe , this Faftoral war, 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree : 

For thou art a Girl as much brighter than her ^ 
Ai he was a Poet fublimer than rne. «> Ibid. 

ctPhalaris, who was fo much older than her, it Bentley, 
Diflert. on Phalaris , p. 537. 

ci In thefc paflagcs it ought to be , J, We ^ He , 1'hey, 
Thou ^ She ^ refpcftively. Perhaps the following example 
may admit of a doubt , whether it be properly expreffed 
or not. 

4{ The lover got 1 woman of a greater fortune than her he 
liad mifs'd.ji Addifon, Guaidian, N* 97. Let us try it by 
the Rule given above : and fee , whether forae correSion will 
not be neceffary , when the jaarts of the Sentence, which 
are uuderilood, come to be fupplied : nThe lo^«r gota woman 
vf a greater fortvine , than^e ( was whom ) he had mifs'd. i> 

1* ^ 
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Antecedent, when it follows than ^ is always il 
the Objeflive Cafe ; even though the Perfonal 
Pronoun , if fubfiituted in its place , would b» 
in the Nominative : as, 

tt Beelzebub , than whonij 
Satan except, none higher fit. 99 

Milton , P. L. ii. t99» 

which, if we fubflitute the Perfonal Pronoun, 

would be , 

(( none higher fat, than A«,m 

The ConjunSion that is often omitted and 
pnderftood : as, <«I beg you would come to 
me :i» "See, thou do it not:?! that is, ^itiai 
you would : m c< that thou do ( 1 ). 

ti Nor hope to be rayfclf Icfs mifcrablc 

By what I feck, but others to make fuch 

As /. «* AJilton, P. L. ix. isl* 

ct The Syntax, fays Dr. Bentley, requires, ctmakc fuch af 
me.ii On the conirary , the Syntax ueccffarily requires, 
€t make fuch as / :i) for it is not, ul hope to make oihcrt 
fuch , as to make mi : n the Tronoun is not governed by ih« 
Verb to make , but is the Nominative Cafe to the Verb «« 
Underflood i cdo make other fuch as J am.ii 

( I ] ct But it is rcafon , the memory of their virtues remain 
to their pofterity. i> Bacou, Eflay xiv. In this, and manf 
the like phrafcs, the Conjundion were much better inferie4; 
it that the memory, Seen 
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The Nominative Cafe following the Auxiliary, 
or the Verb itfelf , fometimcs fupplics the place 
of the Conjunftion, if ^ or though: as, «t Had 
he done this , he had efcaped*: «( Charm he 
never f o ( i ) wifely : ?> that is , u j/he had dono 
this ; jf if. though he charm. >> 

Some ConjunAions have their Correfpondent 
Conjunftions belonging to them ; fo that, in the 
fubfequent Member of the Sentence, the latter 
anfwers to the former : as , although — , ytt^ or 
neverthdejs ; whether — , or; either — , or; neither ^ 
oxnor — , nor; as *— , as; expreffing a Gompa- 
rifon of equality ; u flJ white as fnow : »» ai — ^, 
fo ; expreffing a Comparifon fometimes of equa- 
lity ; fi as the flars , fo Ih^U thy feed be ; that 
is , equal in number : but moil commonly a 
Comparifon in refped of quality ; a and it fiiail 
be , as with the people , fo with the prieft ; as 
with the fervant, fo with his mafter: >> n as is 
the good , fo is the linner ; as the one dicth, fo 

( I ) Never Jo — ciThis phrafe , fays Mr. Johnfon , is juftljr 

accufed of Solccirm. u It (bould be , ever fo wifely : that ii , 

hotu \i\itiy Jot-otr, c( Befides , a Slave would not have beea 

admiiied into that Society , had he Had never Juck opportuai* 

. tics. » Bcatley, Dillcrt on Phaiaris, p. 33S. 
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diclh the other : n that is , in like manner: yb— , 
as ; \-.ith a Verb exprefling a Comparifon of qua- 
lity : a To fee thy glory ^ Jo as \ have feen thee 
in the fanduaiy : jj but uitli a Negative and an 
Adjeflive , a Comparifon in refpeft of quantity: 
as , it Porapey had eminent abilities : but he 
was neither Jo eloquent and politic a flatefman, 
nox Jo brave and fkilful a general, nor was he 
•upon the whole /(? great a man, as Caefar:** 
Jo — , that ; expiefling a Confequence; 8cc ( i ). 

( I ) I have been the mt>re particular in noting the proper 
ufes of the ConjunAioos ; bccaufe they occur very frequent- 
ly , and , ^s it was obfcrved before of Connective words in 
general , arc of great importance with rcfpefi to the clear- \ 
nefs and bcatity of flyle. I may add too , becaufe miftalct 
in the ufe of ihetii are very common j as it will appear by 
the following Examples. 

ThcDiftiibutive Conjundion either is fometimes improperly 
ufcd alone, inftead of the iimple Disjundive or: <( Can the 
fig-tree bear olive-berries ? either 3i vine ^ figs?*) James iii. i2. 
<4 Why bcholdcft thou the mote , that is in thy brother's 
eye ; but pcrccivcft not the beam , that is in thine own eye? 
Either how canll thou fay to thy brotiicr , Brother, lo^ me 
pull out the mole , that is in thine eye ; \.hcn thou tbyfclF 
beholdeft not the beam , that is in thine own eye ? i» Luke, 
'vi. 41, 42. Sce.aUo Chap. xv. 8. and Phil. iii. n. 

Neither is fometimes fuppofed to be included in its corre- 
(jpondcut nor : 
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Interjections in Englifli hav e no Government. 

H Simois , iicr Xanthus (hall be wanting there, n 

Drydea. 

(1 That all the applicalion he could make, nor the K.ing'4 
own intcrpofition , could picv;al with Her Majcfty. »i Cla- 
rendon, Hift. Vol. III. p. 179. Sometimes to be fupplied 
ty a fubfequent Negaiive : it His rule holdeth dill , that na- 
ture , nor the eugageracot of words , aie not fo forcible as 
cuftom. It Bacon , Eflay xxxix. u The King nor the Queen 
"were7<o/at all deceived. »> Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 363. Thefe 
forms of expreffion fccm both of them equally improper. 

Or is fometimes ufcd inftead of wor, dihtr nekhrr : nThii 
is another ufe, that, in my opinion, contributes rather to 
make a man learned than wife, and is i.t'tkfir capable of plea« 
fing the underflundiug , or imajiinatioa. i» Addifon , Dial, 
I. on Medals. 

Neither {or nor : tiNeilher in this world , »T*Mtfr in the world 
to come. 11 Matt. xii. 32. 

So — , tf J , was ufed by the Writers of the laft century, 
to exprefs a Confequence., inftead ofyb — , that: Examples; 
« And the third part of the ftars was fmitten ; yb as (ihat) 
the third part of them was darkened. n Rev. viii. 12. ttThe 
relations arcyb uncertain, as (that) they require a g^eat deal 
of examination. » Bacon, Nat. Hift. u So as (that) it is a 
hard calumny to affirm — , >» Temple, u So as (that) hii 
thoughts might be fecn. >» Bentlcy , Differt. on itfop's 
Fables, StSt. vi. n There was fomethingyb amiable , and yet 
fo pietcing in his looks , as ( that it ) iufpired me at once with 
love and terror. »» Addifon', Sped. No. 63. u This compu- 
tadon being /o eafy and trivial , as (/that) it is a ihame to 
mention it. n Swift , Conduft of the Allies, u That the 
Spaniards werc/o violently affeded to the Houfe of Auftria« 
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Tnonj;h tliey are uf jally attended with Notwi 
in the Nominative Cafe , and Verbs in the In- 
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0s (that) the whole kingdom would revolt. i» Ibid. Swift,' 
I believe, is the lafl of ^our good writers, who, has frcqucnilf 
thfrd this tnauuer of expiediou: it feems ipaproper , and if 
^cfe'vedly grown obfoletc. 

As , inflead of that , in another manner : uTf a man havt 
that penetration of judgement, as [ihat] he can difcern v/tia( 
things are lo be laid open.n Bacon , EiTay yi. d It is the 
nature of extreme felf- lover*, as ( ihai) ihey will fct an houfip 
on fire, avd it were but lo road iheir eggs, n Id. £0ay xxiii. 
ft They would have given him (uch faiisfadion jn other par* 
ticulars , as (thai ] a full and happy peace u^uft hayc cafued.i? 
Cl^reudon, Vol. III. p. 214. 

(c I gainM a fon ; 

And fuch a foil , as all men hail'd me happy, n 

Milton, Sams. Ag« 
* We fliould fufficiently weigh the objefts of our hope; 
vhciher they be fuch , as (that) we may reafon^bly expc£( 
from ihem what they propofe in their fiuiiion , and whether 
they ate fuch, as we are pretty fure of attaining. n Addifon, 
Specl. No. 535 , n Fiance w^s then difpofed to conclude ^ 
peace iipou fuch conditions , as (that) it was not worth ih^ 
life of .^ grenadier to rcfufc them, n Swift, Four laft yeary 
of the Queen B- ii. 

As inftcad of the Relative ihai ^ who ^ or v-hich': %iAn it had 
not been for a civil Gentleman , ai (who) came by- — . « 
Sir'J. Wiirol , in Congreve's Old Bachelor. uThc Duke had 
not behaved with ihat loyalty , at (with which) he ought 
to have doQc.jj. Clarendon , Vol. II. p. 460. ^^ — With 
tbofe ihou|;h«.s as (which) might contiibute to thtir ho&or.ff 
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dicatlve Mode : yet the Cafe and Mode are not 

Ibid. p. 565. u In the order as they lie in his Preface, it 
>Iiddle*on'8 Works, Vol. Ill, p. 8. It ought to be, eiiher, 
ci in order ^ as ihcy lie; or, n in the order, in which ihcf 
lie. >t ct Secuiing lO yourfclves a fuccefliou of able and worthy 
men, as ( which , oi who,) may adoiii this place. i> Alter* 
bury, Seimons, IV. 12. 

The Rclaiive /Aa/ iiiilead of a5 .• c»Sach fliarp replies, that 
(as) colt him his life in a few rnoiuhs ai^er. *» Clarendon, 
Vol. III. p. 179. And inftead ot/uck: — c^ If he was truly 
Ma/(fucha) fcare-crow , as he is now commonly painted. 
But I wi(h I could do th^i ( fuch ) juftice lo ihe memory 
of our Phrygian, (as) to oblige ihc painiers to change their 
pencil, n ficniley , Diflert. on i£fop's Fables , Stli, x. 

The Relative who — , inftead of as : tc There was no raaa 
Jo fanguine , who did not apprehend fome ill confequencc from 
the laie change. » Swifc , ExaiAiner , N" 24. Ii ought to 
be, either, «» yo fanguine, as not to apprehend — -n or uThcre 
was n-o man , how (^nguiue/oever ^ who did not apprehend. t> 
As improperly omined : (( Chaucer followed naiure every 
where ; but was never fo bold ( as ) to go beyond her. n 
Biydeu , Preface Co Fables, tt Which nobody prefumes , or 
\is /o fanguine (aMJ to hope. >» Swift, Drap. Let. v. >iT}\ef 
are/o bold (as) 10 pronounce — .11 Swift, Ta^e of a Tub, 
Sed. vii. (i I muft however beyb juft (as) co own. n Addi- 
fon , Sped. N^ 43. ct Thac the difcourling of Politicks (hall 
be looked upon as ( as ) dull as lalkiug on the weaiher. i» 
Addifou , Freeholder , N' 38; 

The Conjnndion hut inftead o? than : ctTo truft in Chrfft 
is no more but to acknowledge him for God. n Hobbes, 
Human Maiure , Chap. xi. 11. » They will coucein ihe fe« 
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influenced by them , but determined by the 
nature of the fentence (i). 

male fcx only, and import no more but that fubjedion, thcjr 
ihould ordinarily be in , to their hufbands. >« Locke, u The 
full moon was no fooner up , and fliining in all its bright- 
ncfs , bill he privately opened the gate of Paradife. »» Addi- 
fon , Guardian, No. 167, ci This is none other &u/ the houfe 
of God. »» Gcnefis , xxxvii. 17. 

Too — , that^ improperly ufcd as Corrcfp oudent Conjunc- 
tions : ((Whofe Charaders arc too profligate, that the mana- 
ging of ihem fhould be of any confcquence. Swift, Exami- 
ner, No. 24. It ought to be, n So profligate, that the ma- 
naging of ihem cannc/ be cf any confequence. »i And, too — f 
than: «»You that arc a flcp higher than a Philofopher, a 
Divine ; yet have too much grace and wit than to be a Bi(hop." 
Pope , to Swift , Letter 80. It ought to be , u Too much 
grace and wit to be a Bifiiop : u without than. So — but: 
cc If the appointing and apportioning of pcnallics to crimes 
be not yb properly a coufideration of juftice , but rather (as) 
of prudence in the Lawgiver. » Tillotfon , Serm. I. 35. And 
to conclude with an example , in which , wha:evcr may be 
thought of the accuracy of ihe expreffiou, the juUnefs of the 
obfervation will be acknowledged ; which may fervc alfo as 
an apology for this and many of the preceding Notes : iiNo 
errors areyb trivial , but they dcfervc to be mended. >» Pope 
to Steele , Letter 6. 

( 1 ) ii Ah me ! >» feems to be a phrafc of the fame nature 
•with <iWo is me! » j for the refolution qf which fee above, 
p. 137. . Note. 
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TJNCTUATlON is the art of markinir In 
writing the feveral paufes, or refts ,* between fen- 
tences , and the parts of fentences , according 
to their proper quantity or proportion, as they 
are expreffed in a jull and accurate pronun- 
ciation. 

As the feveral articulate founds, the fyllables 
and words , of which fentences conlift , are mark- 
ed by Letters ; fo the refts and paufes betv/een 
fentences and their parts , are marked by Points. 
^But , though the feveral articulate founds arc 
pretty fully and exaflly marked by Letters of 
known and determinate power; yet the feveral 
paufes , which are ufed in a juft pronunciation 
of difcourfe , are very imperfeftly expreffed by 
Points. 

For the different degrees of connexion between 
the feveral parts of fentences , and the different 
paufes in a juft pronunciation ^ which exprefs 
thofe degrees of connexion according to* their 
proper value, admit of great variety; but the 
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whole number of Points , which we have to ex- 
prefs this variety, amounts only to Four, 

Hence it is, that we are under anecefllty of 
exprefling paufes of the fame quantity , on dif- 
ftrenl occafions , by different points ; and more 
frequently , of expreffing paufes of different quafn- 
tity by the fame points. 

So that the doSrine of PunSuation muft necdi 
be very imperfeft: few precife rules can be given, 
which will hold without exception- in all cafes: 
but much muft be left to the judgment and taflc 
©f the writer. 

On the other hand , if a greater number of 
marks were invented to exprefs all the poffible 
different paufes of pronunciation ; the dodrinc 
of them would be very perplexed and difficulty 
and the ufe of them would rather embarrafs than 
affift the reardcr. 

It remains therefore , that we bcj content with 
the Rtiles of Punftuation,laid down with as much 
cxaftnefs as the nature of the fubjefl will admit: 
fuch as may ferve for a general direftion, to be 
accommodated to different occafions ; and to be 
lupplied, where deficient, by the writers judge* 
4nenU The 
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The fcvcral degrees of Connexion between 
Sentences , and between their principal conftruc- 
tive parts , Rhetoricians have confidcred unde» 
the following diftinSions , as the moft obvious 
and remarkable : the Period , Colon, Semicolon , 
and Comma. 

The Period is the whole Sentence , complete 
in itfelf , wanting nothing to make a full and 
perfeft fenfe , and not conneded in conftruftion 
with a fubfequent Sentence, 
The Colon, or Member, is a chief conftruc- 
I tive part, or greater divifion , of a Sentence. 
The Semicolon, or Half-member, is a le& 
conftrudive part, or fub divifion , of a Senttoce^ 
or Member. 

A Sentence or Member is aigain fubdividedt 

into Cojnmas, or Segments; which arc the Icaft 

[^ conftrudive parts of a Sentence or Member, in 

this way of confidering it : for the next fubdi- 

u. vifion would be the refolution of it into Phrafeg 

and Words. 

The Grammarians have followed this divifion 

of the Rhetoricians , and have appropriated to 

. e&ch of thefe difiindions its mark , or Point ^ 
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which takes its name from the part of the Sen- 
tence , which it is employed to diftinguifh ; as Ip; 



follows : 



I 



The Period , , U 

The Colon , , , ^ . _ 

«., c • 1 ** ^^^s marked F 
Ine Semicolon 



The Comma , 

The pro][)ortionaI quantity , or time , of the 
points, with refpeft to one another, is determi- 
ned by the following general rule : The Period 
is a paufc in quantity or duration double of the 
Colon; the Colon is double of the Semicolon; 
and the Semicolon is double of the Comma* 
So that they are in the fame proportion to one 
another , as the Semibref , the Minim , the Crot- 
chet, and the Quaver , in Mufic. The precifc 
quantity , or duration , of each Paufc or Note 
cannot be defined ; for that varies with the Time ; 
and both in Difcourfe and Mufic the fame Com- 
pofition may be rehearfed in a quicker or a flower 
Time : but in Mufic the proportion between the 
Notes remains ever the fame ; and in Difcourfe, 
if the doftrine of Punfluation were exad , the 
proportion between the Paufes would be ever 
invariable* 
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The Points then being defigned to exprcfs the 
Paufes , which depend on the different degrees 
of connexion between Sentences , and between 
their principal conftruftive parts ; in order to 
underftand the: meaning of the Points , and to 
know how to apply them properly , we muft con- 
fider the nature of a Sentence , as divided into 
its principal conftruflive parts ; and the degrees 
of connexion between thofe parts , upon which 
fuch divifion of it depends. 

To begin with the leaft of thefei principal con- 
firudive parts ,-the Comma. In'order the more 
clearly to determine the proper application of 
the Point which marks it , we muft diftinguifli 
between an ImperfcS Phrafe , a Simple Sentence, 
and a Compounded Sentence. 

An imperfeft Phrafe Contains no aiffertion, or 
does not amount to a Propofition or Sentence.- 

A Simple Sentence has but one SubjeA , and 
one finite Verb. 

A compounded Sentence has more than one 
Subjeft , or one finite Verb ^ either fcxpreffed 
or underftood ; or it confifts of two or more fimplc 
Sentences conne&ed together. 
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In a Sentence the Subjed and the Verb ma' 
be each of them accompanied with feveral Ad 
junAs ; as the Objefi , the End , the Circum 
fiances of Time , Place , Manner , and the like 
and the Sabjed or Verb may be either imme 
diately conneded with them , or mediately ; tha 
is, by being conneded with fome thing, wbic 
is conneSed with fome other ; and fo on. 

If the feveral Adjun&s affe^ the Subjefl o 
the Verb in a different manner , they are onl 
io many ImperfeA Phrafes ; and the Sentence i 
Simple. 

A Simple Sentence admits of no Point , h 
which it may be divided, or diftinguiflicd int 
parts. 

If the feveral Adjunfts affeft the Subjeft c 
the Verb in the fame manner , they may be r< 
folved into fo many Simple Sentences : the Sei 
tence then becomes Compounded , and it mu 
be divided into its parts by Points. 

For , if there arc feveral SubjeAs bclongin 
in the fame manner to one Verb , or fevers 
Verbs belonging in the fame manner to one Sub 
je<a, the Subjefts and Verbs arc ftiil to be ac 
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counted equal In number : for every Verb muft 
have its Subjed , and every Subjeft its Verb ; 
and every one of the Subjects, or Verbs, ihould 
•r may have its point of diftin6lioa« 

Examples i 

u The paflion for praife produces excellent 
€ffeds in women of fcnfe. n Addifon , SpeA. 
N® 73. In this Sentence p'ijfion is the Subjcft, 
and produces the Verb : each of which is accom- 
panied and conneded with its AdjunAs. The 
SubjeA is not paflion in general , but a particu- 
lar paflion determined by its Adjunft of Speci- 
fication , as we may call it ; the -p^^on for praife^ 
So likewifc the Verb is immediately connedcd 
with its objeA , excellent effeEts ; and mediately , 
that is, by the intervention of the word ^^^^J , 
with women , the Subjefl in which thefe effefls 
are produced ; which again is connefled with 
its AdjunA of Specification ; for it is not meaned 
of women in general , but of women of Jenjt 
only. Laftly, it is to be obfervcd, that the Verb 
is connefted with each of thefe fcveral AdjunSs 
in a different manner; namely, with effeSs ^ as 
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the Objefl:; with women ^ as the fubjeft of them f 
vfithfenfe , as the quality or chara fieri flic of thofe 
women. The Adjunfts therefore are only fo 
many imperfeA Phrafes ; the Sentence is a Simple 
Sentence , and admits of no Point, by which it 
may be diftinguiftied into parts. 

a The paffion for praife , which is fo very vc^ 
hement in the fair fex , produces excellent ef- 
fefis* in women of fenfe. n Here a new Verb is 
introduced , accompanied with AdjunSs of its 
own; and the Subjeft is repeated by the Rela- 
tive Pronoun which. It now becomes a Com* 
pounded Sentence , made up of two Simple Sen- 
tences ., one of which is inferted in the middle 
of the other; it muft therefore be diftinguiflied 
into its component parts by a Point placed on each 
fide of the additional Sentence. 

<c How many inftances have we (in the fair 
fex) of chaftity, fidelity , devotion! How many 
Ladies diftinguilh themfelves by the education 
of their children, care of their families , and 
love of their hufbands ; which are the great qua- 
lities and atchievements of womankind : as the 
making of war , the carrying on of traffick , the 
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adminiftration of jufticc , are thofe by which men 
grow famous, and get themfelvcs a name hj Ibid. 
In the firft of thefc two Sentences , the Ad- 
junfis chajiitj , fidelity , devotion , are connefted 
with the Verb by the word injiances in the fame 
manner , and in efFcft make fo many diftin& 
Sentences : t4 how many inftances have we of 
chaftity ! how many inftances have we of fidelity! 
how many inftances have we of devotion ! n 
They muft therefore be feparated from one an- 
other by a Point. The fame may be faid of the 
Adjunfls , tt education of their children , Sec. >» 
in the former part of the next Sentence : as like- 
wife of the feveral SubjeSs , *t the making of 
war , 8cc. n in the latter part ; which have in 
• cffeft each their Verb ; for each of tliefe , *< is 
an atchievement by which men grow famous. 5> 
As Sentences themfelves are divided into Simple 
. and Compounded , fo the Members of Senten- 
ces may be divided likewife into Simple and 
Compounded Members : for whole Sentences , 
^vhether Simple or Compounded , may become 
Members of other Sentences by means of fomc 
additional copnexioa. 



h 
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Simple Members" of Sentences dofely conneA 
cd together in one Compounded member, or 
fentence , are diftinguifhed or feparated by a Com* 
ma : as in tlie foregoing examples. 

So likcwife , the Cafe Abfolute ; Nouns in Ap- 
politipn , when confifling of many terms ; the 
Participle with fomething depending on it ; arc 
to be diftinguifhed by the Comma ; for they may |i: 
be refolved into Simple Members. 

When an addrefs is made to a pcrfon , the 
Noun, anfwering to the 'Vocative Cafe in Latin 9 
is diftinguifhed by a Comma. 

Examples : 

fi This faid , He formM thee , Adam ;' thee , O man^ 

Duft of the ground, 9? 

«l Now morn , herrofy fteps 111 th' eafteyn dime 

Advancing , fow'd ^he earth with orient pearl, n 

Milton. 

Two Nouns , or two Adjedives , connected by 
a fingle Copulative or Disjunftive , are not fepa- 
rated by a Point : but when there are more than 
two, or where the Conjunftion is underftood, 
they muft be diftinguiflied by a Comma. 
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Simple Members conncAed by Relatives , and 

c 

Comparatives , arc for the moft part diftinguifli- 
ed by a Comma t but when the Members are 
fhort in Comparative Sentences ; and when two 
Members are clofely conncded by a Relative ^ 
reftraining the general notion of the Antecedent 
to a particular fenfe ; the paufe becomes almoft 
infcniible , and the Comma is better omitted. 

Examples : 

cc Raptures , tranfports , and extafies , are the 
rewards which they confer : lighs and tears » 
prayers and broken hearts, are the ofiFerings whicti 
arc paid to them, n Addifon , ibid. 

«ft Gods partial , changeful , paflionatc , unjuft ; 
Whofe attributes were rage , revenge , or iuft. ?» 

Popc# 

a What is fweeter than honey ; and whatisftronger 
than a lion ? j> 

A circumftance of importance , though no more 
than an Imperfed Phrafe , may be fet oflf with 9, 
Comma on each (ide ^ to give it greater force 
and diilindion. 
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Example : 

it The principle may be defeflivc or faulty ; 
but the confequcnces it produces are fo good , 
that , for the benefit of mankind , it ought not 
to be extinguilhed. ij Addifon , ibid. 

A Member of a Sentence , whether Simple or 
Compounded, that requires a greater pa,ufe than 
a Comma , yet docs not of itfelf make a com- 
plete Sentence , but is followed by fomething 
clofely depending on it » may be diftinguifhed 
by a Semicolon, 

Example : 

it 3ut as this paflion for admiration , when 
it works according to reafon, improves the beau- 
tiful part of our fpecies in every thing that is 
laudable ; fo nothing is more deftruftive to them, 
when it is governed by vanity and folly. j> Ad- 
difon , ibid. 

Here the whole Sentence is divided into two 
part;s by the Semicolon ; each of which parts is 
a Compounded Member, divided into its Simple 
Members by the Comma. 
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A Member of a Sentence , whether Simple or 
lompounded , which of itfelf would make a 
^Icomplcte Sentence , and fo requires a greaier 
»aufe than a Semicolon , yet is followed by an 
ndditional part making a more full and perfect 
hSenfe , may be dilHnguilhed by a Colon. 

Example 1 

<c Were all books reduced to their quintet 
fence , many a bulky author would make his ap- 
pearance in a penny paper : there would be fcarce 
any fuch thing in nature as a folip : the workg 
of an age would be contained on a few fhelves: 
not to mention millions of volumes , that would 
be utterly annihilated. 55 Addifon, Speft. N° r24. 

Here the whole Sentence is divided into four 
parts by Colons : the firft and laft of which are 
Compounded Members, each divided by a Com- 
ma; theJccond and third are Simple Members. 

When a Semicolon has preceded , and a greater 
paufe is ftill neccffary ; a Colon maybe employed, 
! though the Sentence be incomplete. 

The Colon is alfo commonly ufed , when an 
■ Example , or a Speech , is introduced. 
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When a Sentence is fo far perfedly finifhed; TIs 
as not to be conneded in conftruAion withici 
the following Sentence , it ii marked with ilce 

Period, ion 

il 
In all cafes , the proportion of the feveral Point! I 

In rcfpcft to one another is rather to be regarded, 

than their fuppofcd precife quantity or propel 

office , when taken feparately. 

Befides the Points which mark the paufes i« 
difcourfe ^ there are others which denote a dif- 
ferent modulation of the voice in correfpondenc* 
with the fcnfe. Thefe arc 

The Interrogation Point, , t 

The Exclamation Point, , , ! ^ 

The Pircnthefii, () 

The Interrogation and Exclamation Points arc 
fufficiently explained by their names : they are 
indeterminate as to their quantity or time , and 
may be equivalent in that rcfpeft to a Semicolon, 
a Colon, or a Period, as the fenfe, re quires- 
They mark an Elevation of the voice. 
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?rhe Parenthefis inclofes in the body of a Sen* 
fcence a member infert^d into it , which is neither 
neceflary to the Senfe , nor at all affeds th« 
Conftrudion. It marks a moderate Deprcffion 
of the yoice , with a paufe ^eater than a Comma^ 
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PRAXIS 



■ou 



& 



^» 



Or Example of Grammatical Refolution.P' 

J 

1. JLn the fifteenth year of the rcignof Tiberiu 
Caefar, Pontius Pilate being governour.of Judca4 
the word of God came unto John ^ the fon of 
Zacharias , in the wildernefs. 

2. And he came into all the country aboutl 
Jordan ^ preaching the baptifm of repentance for^ 
the remifiion of fins* 

3. And the fame John had his raiment of 
camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins; 
and his meat was locufis and wild honey. 

4. Then faid he to the multitude i that came 
forth to be baptized of him : O generation of 
vipers , who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come ? Bring forth therefore fruits 
jneet for repentance. 

5. And as all men mufed in their hearts of 
John, whether he were the Chrift, or not ; John 
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anfwcred, faying unto them all : I indeed baptize 
you with water; but one mightier than I cometh , 
the latchet of whofe fhoes I am not worthy to 
J unloofe : he fliall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghoft and with fire. 

6. Now when all. the people were baptized, 
it came to pafs, that^ Jcfus alfo being baptized 
and praying, the heaven was opened, and the 
Holy Ghoft defcended in a bodily fhape, like 
a dove, upon him ; and lo ! a voice from heaven, 
faying: This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleafed. 

I. /ft a Prepofition : the ^ the Definite Article; 
fifteenth y an Adjeftive ; year^ a Subftantive, or 
Noun, in the Objeftive Cafe, governed by the 
Prepofition «n; 0/, a Prepofition ; the reign ^ a 
Subftantive , Objeftiv« Cafe, governed by the 
Prepofition of; Tiberius Cdejar-^ both Subftantivcs, 
Proper Names, Government and Cafe as before ; 
Pontius Filatt^ Proper Names t beings the Prefent 
Participle of the Verb Neuter to be; gov em our ,, 
a Subffantive ; ofjudea^ a Proper Name, Go- 
vernment and Cafe as before ; F$ntius Pilate 
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heing goiuernour , is the Cafe Abfdlutc, that ii,^ 
the Nominative Cafe with a Participle withou 
ft Verb following and agreeing with it; thi 
meaning is the fame as , when Pilate was gover 
nour, the word^ a SubftantiVfe ; of God i a Sub- 
ftantive , Objcftive Cafe , governed by the Pre 
pofition^d/,* came^ a Verb Neuter, Indicative 
Mode i Paft Time , third Perfon Singular Number, 
agreeing with the Nominative Cafe word; unto ^ 
ft Prepbfition; John , a Proper Name ; the/on^ a 
Subftantive , put in Appofition to John ; that is 
, In the fanie Cafe , governed by the fame Prcpo- 
pofition wn^o ; of Tjicharias , a Prpper Name , in, 
ft Prepbfition ; the wUdernefs , a Subftantive , Go- 
vernment and Cafe as before, 

'a. And ^ a Conjunflion Copulative; he ^ a Prey 
noun, third Perfon Singular, Mafculinc Gender, 
Nominative Cafe , ftanding for John ; came , as 
before; ihto^ aPrepofition; all^ an Adjefiive $ 
the country ^ a Subftantive; about ^ aPrepofition^ 
Jordan , a Proper Name ; Objeflive Cafes , go- 
verned by their PrepoCtions ; preachings the Pre- 
fent Participle of the Verb Aftive to preach i 
joined like an Adje&ive to the Pronoun he; thi 

kaiitifm^ 
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tkptifm^^B, Subftantiv,e in the Objeftivc Cafe fol- 
owing the Verb Aftive preachings and governed 
y it; of repentance^ a Subftantive , Government 
and Cafe as before ; for^ a Prepofition ; the r«* 
ijfion of Jins s Subftantives^ the latter, in the 
iurai Number^ Government and Cafe as before. 
3. iini, (b. thatiii, as before ; ) the fame ^ an 
Adjeftivc.; John, (b. ) had, a Verb Aflive , In- 
dicative Mode^ Pad Time ^ third Pcrfon Singular, 
agreeing with the Nominative Cafe John; ifj, ^ 
Pronoun,' third Perfon Singular , PofFcffive Cafe ? 
faimeni^ a Subftantive in the ObjeAive Cafe , 
following the Verb Aftive hafjt , and governed by 
it; of cameVs s a Subftantive, Poffeffivc Cafe ; 
hair ^ Subftantive, Objeftive Cafe , governed by 
the Prepofition of ^ the fame as , of the hair of a 
camel; and^ (b.) a, the Indefinite Article; 
leathern^ an Adjedive ; girdle^ a Subftantive ; abotit^ 
(b.)Aij, (b.) loins^ Subftantive, Plural Number, 
Objeflive Cafe , governed by the Prepofition 
about; and his ^ (b.) meat^ Subftantive; was^ Iil- 
dicative Mode , Paft 'fime , third Perfon Singu- 
' lar of the Verb Neuter to be ; locujls^ Subftantive , 
Phural Number , Nominative Cafe after the Verb 
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was; and^ ( b. ) wild ^ Adjeftivc ; honey ^ Sub* 
ilantivc , the fame Cafe. 

4. then ^ an Adverb; faid^ a Verb Aftivci 
Paft Time , third Perfon Sing.ilar, agreeing with 
the Nominative Cafe he ^ (b. ) ^^, a Prepofitionr 
th e multitude ^^\xh^2int\v^^ ObjeSiveCafe, governedlV 
by the Prepofition ; to ; that^ a Relative Pronoun, Ip' 
its Antecedent is the multitude; came^ (b.) forthh"^ 
an Adverb ; fo, a Prepofition and before a VerbJ^ 
the fign of the Infinitive Mode; be baptized^ il^^ 
Verb Paflive , made of the Participle Paffive ofl^ 
the Verb to baptize^ and the Auxiliary Verb (PI^ 
be ^ in the Infinitive Mode; of him ^ Pronoun;!^ 
third Perfon Singular , ftanding for John^ in the ¥ 
Objedive Cafe, governed vby the Prepofition ^/;1P 
, an Inteijeflion ; generation^ Subftantivc, No- I 
minative Cafe ; of Vipers , Subftantivc , Plural I' 
Number, Obje&ive Cafe, governed by the Pre- l 
pofition()/'; who^ an Interrogative Pronoun; hath I 
warned^ a Verb ASive , Prefent Perfefi Time: I 
made of the PerfeS Participle , warmd ^ and the 1 
Auxiliary Verb hath , third Perfon Singular , 
agreeing with the Nominative Cafe who ; jou^ 1 
pronoun, lecond Perfon plural, Objediye Cafe^ 
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following the Verb Adive warned^ and governed 
by »t; to flee ^ Verb Neuter, Infinitive Mode; 
from ^ a Prepolition ; the wrath ^ Subflantive Ob- 
jeftive Cafe , governed by the Prepafition /ram; 
^0 come , Verb iNeuter , Infinitive Mode ; brings 
PVerb Adive , 'Imperative Mode , fecond Pcrfon 
.plural, agreeing with the Nominative Cafe y« 
underRood ; as if it were, bjring ye ; forth ^ an 
Adverb; therefore^ a Conjundion ; fruits^ a 
Subflantive Plural , Objcdive Cafe , following the 
Verb A£live brings and governed by it ; meet , an 
Adjeftive joined to fruits^ but placed after 
it, becaufe it haa fomething depending on it; 
Jor repentance , a Sabftantivc govcracd by 2t Pre- 
pofition , as before, • . 

3. And^ (b.) as^ a Conjunftion ; ali^ (b. ) men^ 
Sub:li<ntive Plural Number; mufed^ a Verb Afitive, 
PaftTime, tliirdPerfpn Plural, agreeing with the 
Nominative Cafe men ; itk > ( b. ) their , a Pronomi- 
nal Adjedive, from the Pronoun they; hearts^ Sub- 

\ 

ftantive Plural Number, Objeftive Cafe governed 
by thePrepofition in; ofjohn^ (b.) whether^ aCon- 
juuftion ; he^[h, ) were^ Subjun&ive Mode, govern- 
ed by the Cofi}uniiioik whether ^ Pali Time » third 
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Perfon Singular of the Verb to be ^ agreeing vnl^^d 
the Nominative Cafe he; the Chrift^ Subfianti 
Nominative Cafe , after the Verb wer€ ; or^ a 
junftive Conjunftion, correfponding to the 
ceding Conjunftion whether; not^ an Advc 
John, (b.) anfweied, a Verb Adive , Indicati 
Mode, Paftlime, third Perfon Singular, agreeinfllca 
with the Nominative Cyiit 'J ohn ; Jajing ^ Prcfcaiive 
Participle of the Verb Adivc to Jaj ^ joiped t«rc^ 
the Subflaniive JoAn; wn/o, (b.) them, a Prof re i 
noun^ third Perfon Plural, Objedive Cafe fpyhi 
verned by the Prepofition unto; all ^ (b.) lib. 
Vronoun , firft Perfon Singular; indeed^ an AdAft 
verb; baptize, a Verb Adivc, Indicative Mode, pub 
Prefent Time , firft Perfon Singular , agrecinglb. 
with the Nominative Cafe /; you. Pronoun , fc-pt 
cond Perfon Plural , Objedive Cafe, followinglPe 
the Verb Aftive baptize, and governed by it;p 
with , a Prepofition ; water , Subflantive , Objec- Ijc 
live Cafe, governed by the Prepofition wi/A; la 
but,, a pii>jundive Conjuridioa ; one, a Pronoun, Ij 
ftanding for fome Perfon not mentioned by nalnc; 
mightier, an Adjcdive in the Comparative Degree, 
from the Pofitive mig^/i/j^; than,, a Coujundioa, 
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d after a Comparative word ; '/ , ( b. ) the Verb 
being underftood; tha't is , than I am; cometh^ 
^' "".Verb Neuter, Indicative Mode, Prefent Time, 
^'^ird Perfon Singular, agreeing with the Nomina* 
-Aa-v-c Cafe one; the latchet ^ Subllantive ; o/, (b,) 
lai^hofe , Pronoun Relative ,* one being the Antecc- 
ic-4cnt to it, in the Poffeffive Caf?; Jhoes ^ Subftaa* 
F-sdve Plural, Objeftive Cafe, governed by the 
cdPrcpoQtion of; /, (b.) am. Indicative Mode, 
i.J^refent Time , firft Perfon Singular of the Verb 
dt9o be ^ agreeing with the Nominative Cafe I; not ^ 
^\h.) worthy^ an AdjeSive ; to unto of i ^ a Verb 
1 i-AAive , in the Infinitive Mode , governing the 
ii^:Subftantive laichet ^ in the Objefilve Cafe; ke^ 
cc (b. ) /hall baptize^ a Verb AAive, Indicative Mode, 
t Future Time , made by the Auxiliary ^a//, third 
^ Perfon Singular agreeing with the Nominative 
' i*: Cafe he ; you , ( b. ) vfith the^ ( b. ) Hoty , an Ad* 
jer jcAive ; Ghojt , a Subftantive ; fl»i with (b. ) fire^ 
^1 a Subftantive ; this and the former both in the Ob* 
^ jeftive Cafe- governed by the Prepofition with. 
^' 6. Xow ^ an Adverb: xuhen^ a Conjunftion; 
^fc ^^^^ (^0 *^^ people^ a Subftantive ; were baptized^ 
^ a Verb Paflive , made of the Auxiliary Verb /t 
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be joined with the Participle Paffive of the Verb 
to bapiixe^ Indicative Mode, Paft Time, third 
Perfon Plural , agreeing with the Nominadve 
Cafe SinguldLT people^ being a Noun of Multitude H^ 
i/, Pronoun, third Perfon Singular , Neuter GenJN 
der. Nominative Cafe ; came^ (b.) to pafs ^ VcrlmF 
K enter, Infinitive Mode; that ^ a Gonjundion;!^^ 
Jefus , a proper Name ; a//b, an Adverb ; bein^^ 
Prefent Participle of the Verb to be; baptized^ 
Participle Paffive of the Verb to baptize ; and 
(b.) prayings Prefent Participle of the Verb Nciwr 
ter to pray ; Jefus being baptized and praying is theln 
Cafe Abfolute, as before ^ the heaven^ Subftantive;|S 
was opened ^ Verb Paffive, Indicative Mode, Paft It: 
Time , third Perfon Singular , agreeing with thcl( 
Nominative Cafe heaven , the Auxiliary Verb to 11 
be being joined to the Participle Paffive, as be-l 
fore; and the Holy Ghoji ^ (b.) dejcended ^ Verb! 
Neuter , lodicative Mpde , Paft Time,, third I 
Perfon Singular, agreeing with the Nominative I 
Cafe Ghojl ; in a ( b. ) bodily^ an Adjeftive ; fliape^ 1 
a Subftantive , Objeftive Cafe, governed by the 
Prepofition in; like^ an Adjeftive ; a dove-, a Sub- j 
fiantive, Objeflive Cafe, th^ Prepofition ^c being 
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undcrflood, that is, likt to a dove; upon ^ Prepo- 
fition ; him ^ Pronoun, third Pcrfon Singular^ 
Objcftive Cafe governed by the Prepofition upon; 
and^ ( b. ) /<?, an Interjcftion ; a toice^ Subftantivc, 
^Nominative Cafe , there was being underftood ; 
that is , there was a voice ; from^ Prepofition ; 
heaven^ Subftantivc, Objcflive Cafe; {^') faying^ 
(b.) this ^ a Pronominal Adjeftive , />e7ybn being 
underftood ; is^ Indicative Mode, Prefent Time, 
of the Verb to be ^ third Pcrfon Singular, agree- 
ing with the Nominative Cafe this ; my ^ ^ Pro- 
nominal Adjeftive; beloved^ an Adjefiive ; Son^ 
Subftantive , Nominative Cafe after the Verb is; 
in^ (b.) whom^ Pronoun Relative, ObjeAivc 
Cafe governed by the Prepofition f n , the Sub- 
ftantive Son being its Antecedent ; I am^ (b.) 
xvell^ an Adverb ; pleajed^ the Paflive Participle 
of the Verb to pleafe ^ making with the Auxiliary 
Verb am a Paflive Verb, in the Indicative Mode , 
Prefent Time , firft Perfon Singular , agreeing 
with the Nominative Cafe 1. 
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